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Welcome  to  The  Commemorative  Trail  Summer  Issue  -  1995 


*  *  * 


We  hope  you  believe  our  journal  is  meeting  your  requirements  for  informative  and  entertaining 
reading.  However ,  without  your  input  we  are  unable  to  fulfill  our  responsibilities  to  present  the  “ best 
bargain  in  numismatics.  ”  Please  submit  your  articles  today;  we  need  your  involvement  to  make  this 
publication  ours  in  every  sense  of  the  word l 
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COVER  PHOTO:  The  night  of  the  Numismatic  Literary  Guild  “Bash”  at  the  ANA  Anniversary 
Convention  was  one  I  will  never  forget.  As  so  many  good  friends  received  recognition  from  NLG,  I  was 
busily  applauding  their  accomplishments.  When  I  heard  the  Winter/Spring  1995  issue  of  The 
Commemorative  Trail  was  named  Best  Issue  in  the  National  Club  Publications  category,  I  was  literally 
overwhelmed.  A  big  thanks  to  all  the  contributing  authors  who  made  this  award  possible.  [Photo 
courtesy  of  Roy  T.  Iwata  (R-0566,  CA).] 


PLEASE  MARK  YOUR  CALENDARS! 


The  Society’s  Long  Beach  meeting  will  be 
history  by  the  time  you  receive  this  issue. 
However,  I  thought  it  appropriate  to  note 
James  J.  Dooley  (R- 1 809,  CA)  ,  our  vice 
president,  will  be  our  speaker  at  the  Expo.  Be 
sure  you  remember  that  the  Long  Beach  Expo  is 
extremely  important  to  all  of  us.  We  are 
certainly  in  the  debt  of  Paul  L.  Koppenhaver  (R- 
0700,  CA)  and  Ron  J.  Gillio  (R-2101,  CA)  for 
their  continuing  support  of  our  club. 


Frank  W.  DuVall  (LM-001,  AL)  will  be 
our  featured  speaker  at  the  Florida  United 
Numismatists  Convention  in  January.  Save  9  a.m.,  Saturday,  January  6,  1996,  for  our  meeting.  Frank 
advises  he  has  numerous  new  slides  of  outstanding  commemorative  coins  to  share  with  us  in  his  program, 
“An  Idealized  Type  Set  of  U.S.  Commems.” 


*  *  * 


Keeping  the  Lines  of  Communication  Open 

by  Les  D.  Watson  (R-1550,  CA) 

Hello,  fellow  collectors.  Last  Friday  I  attended  a  meeting  for  one  of  the  coin  clubs  to  which  I 
belong.  We  used  the  “Ezra  Meeker  and  the  Oregon  Trail”  videotape  for  the  program,  and  it  was 
certainly  enjoyed  by  everyone.  There  were  at  least  two  members  (besides  myself)  who  had  seen  the  tape 
previously,  but  we  just  sat  back  and  revisited  it  again.  I  highly  recommend  these  tapes  for  coin  club 
meetings,  as  they  are  all  under  an  hour’s  duration  and  make  for  a  simple  but  truly  enjoyable  program. 

Regrettably,  we  have  had  no  recent  additions  to  our  library,  so  we  continue  with  the  following 
six  titles  (in  VHS  format  only): 

“Overview  of  the  1893  Columbian  Exposition”  (47  mins.)  with  Albert  K.  Hall 
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Ezia  Meeker  and  the  Oregon  Trail"  (31  mins.)  with  Boh  Van  Ryzin 

Minting  Characteristics  of  the  California  Commemoratives”  (27  mins.)  with  Ray  Mercer 

The  Larry  Shepherd  Collection  ot  U.S.  Silver  Commemorative  Coins"  (34  mins.) 
with  Larry  Shepherd,  narrated  by  John  Austin 

“Commemorative  Coin  Highlights”  (57  mins.)  with  Larry  Shepherd 

Future  U.S.  Coinage:  A  View  from  the  Top"  (50  mins.)  with  Congressman  Esteban  E.  Torres 

For  the  pi  ice  of  postage  both  ways  and  a  mailer  (usually  less  than  $6  total),  you  can  borrow  up 
to  two  tapes  at  a  time.  Just  write  to 


Les  D.  Watson 

18627  Brookhurst  Street,  #396 
Fountain  Valley,  CA  92708-6700 


and  be  patient.  I  will  respond  to  your  requests  as  quickly  as  possible. 


And  the  totals  are  (belatedly)  in  for  The  Commemorative  Trail  reprints  as  follows: 


1983  -  Issue  #1-11 

1988  -  Issue  #1  -  8 

1984  -  Issue  #1  -  14 

1988  -  Issue  #2  -  8 

1984  -  Issue  #2  -  13 

1988  -  Issue  #3  -  8 

1984  -  Issue  #3  -  12 

1988  -  Issue  #4  -  10 

1984  -  Issue  #4-11 

1989  -  Issue  #1  -  10 

1985  -  Issue  #1-11 

1989  -  Issue  #2  -  6 

1985  -  Issue  #2  -  12 

1989  -  Issue  #3  -  6 

1985  -  Issue  #3-11 

1990  -  Issue  #1-5 

1985  -  Issue  #4-10 

1990  -  Issue  #2  -  5 

1986  -  Issue  #1  -  9 

1990  -  Issue  #3  -  6 

1986  -  Issue  #2-8 

1991  -  Issue  #1  -  2 

1986  -  Issue  #3  -  9 

1991  -  Issue  #2  -  4 

1987  -  Issue  #1  -  8 

1991  -  Issue  #3  -  3 

1987  -  Issue  #2  -  8 

1992  -  Issue  #1-1 

1992  -  Issue  #2  -  1 

1993  -  Issue  #1-1 
1993  -  Issue  #2  -  0 

I  will  now  be  going  to  the  local  copy  stores  to  get  the  best  deal,  and  I  will  be  notifying  each 
individual  of  the  costs  involved  for  the  number  of  pages  you  requested.  You  can  expect  to  hear  from  me 
shortly. 

Enjoy, 


Les 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


We  are  always  pleased  to  hear  from  our 
members.  The  following  letter  is  from  David  P. 
Flippin  (R-2188,  CA)  after  he  received  the  last 
issue  of  our  journal: 


Dear  Mrs.  Carmody: 

1  have  been  a  member  of  the  SUSCC  for 
about  a  year  now.  Regardless  of  the  fact  I  am 
mainly  interested  in  commemoratives,  I  could  not 
have  spent  my  money  more  wisely  than  to  join 
this  Society  and  receive  its  journal— The 
Commemorative  Trail. 

I  do  not  belong  to  any  other  specialized  society,  so  I  am  not  aware  of  what  is  standard  for  a 
Society  journal.  Whatever  it  is,  I  cannot  imagine  a  higher  standard  than  that  of  The  Commemorative 
Trail.  I  read  it  from  cover  to  cover  because  ah  of  it  is  interesting.  Thank  you  for  putting  together  such 
an  outstanding  journal. 

In  the  last  issue  (Winter/Spring  1995),  I  was  particularly  pleased  to  see  illustrated  the  four  lots 
of  commemorative-related  material  from  The  Kenneth  C.  Long  Estate  Collection  auctioned  by  Bowers 
and  Merena.  I  had  already  placed  bids  on  the  first  two  lots  when  my  copy  of  The  Commemorative  Trail 
arrived.  After  seeing  the  illustrations  of  these  lots,  I  raised  my  bid  on  the  first  lot.  Fortunately,  1  was 
successful  on  both  of  these  lots,  but  I  would  not  have  been  on  the  first  one  had  you  not  illustrated  it. 
Certainly,  it  is  of  at  least  some  interest  to  all  collectors  to  see  how  the  classic  commemoratives  were 
originally  housed  and  sent  to  collectors.  But  to  some  of  us,  it  is  very  important  because  these  holders 
form  a  significant  part  of  our  collections. 

I  do  not  know  whose  idea  it  was  to  illustrate  these  lots,  yours  or  Dave  Bowers,  but  my  hearty 
thanks  goes  out  to  you  both.  Although  it  may  seem  a  bit  self-serving,  I  would  like  to  see  this  done  on 
a  more  regular  basis  in  the  journal.  I  am  aware  that  about  half  of  the  Bowers  and  Merena  auctions 
contain  material  of  this  sort.  Since  I  do  not  receive  any  other  auction  catalogues,  I  don’t  know  if  other 
coin  companies  include  such  material  in  their  auctions.  However,  any  illustrations  (whether  they 
represent  material  for  sale  or  not)  would  be  well  within  the  purlieu  of  our  journal  and,  in  turn,  welcomed 
by  more  than  just  this  collector,  I’m  sure. 

Keep  up  your  excellence. 

(Editor’s  Reply:  Mr.  Flippin,  thank,  you  for  taking  the  time  to  express  your  appreciation  for  the 
Kenneth  Long  illustrations.  /  must  admit,  since  my  collecting  focus  is  commemorative  documentation, 
I  telephoned  Dave  and  asked  the  assistance  of  his  staff  in  sending  me  the  photos.  It  may  also  be  “ self- 
serving  ”  on  my  part,  but  I’d  truly  appreciate  the  principals  of  other  firms  who  are  members  of  the  Society 
to  send  me  documentation  photos  for  their  upcoming  auctions.  May  I  ask  one  more  favor  of  them— please 
remember  l  am  always  working  against  time  to  get  each  journal  to  the  printer,  so  a  great  deal  of  advance 
notice  is  required.  By  the  way,  the  remaining  two  lots  were  both  won  by  Society  members,  so  all  the 
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material  went  to  very  delighted  collectors ! ) 


Next  follows  a  letter  from  Rick  Wilcox  (R-1325,  TX); 

Dear  Helen: 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  have  written  to  you.  You  continue  to  be  very  active  and  doing 
just  a  fantastic  job  with  our  commemorative  journal.  I  think  this  last  issue  was  very  exceptional.  There 
are  more  interesting  articles  appearing  in  the  last  few  journals  than  ever  before.  There  seems  to  be  a  flow 
of  articles  from  talented  members  which  makes  me  feel  how  fortunate  we  are  in  this  organization  I 
know  it  is  a  constant  worry  that  the  “well”  of  articles  will  dry  up!  But  excellent  articles  keep  on  coming, 
which  makes  our  publication  one  of  the  best! 

I  enjoy  reading  events  which  our  members  remember,  as  collectors  or  dealers,  relating  to 
commemoratives.  It  would  be  interesting  reading  of  members’  articles  in  reference  to  what  led  them  to 
coin  collecting  and  their  interest  in  commemoratives.  Have  any  members  ever  received  a  commemorative 
half  in  circulation?  I  remember  as  a  young  teen-ager  having  the  opportunity  to  get  rolls  of  1952  Carver- 
Washington  halves  at  a  local  bank.  I  kept  one  roll  and  spent  the  halves  from  another  roll.  A  local  chain 
of  gasoline  stations  outside  of  Detroit  was  giving  one  of  these  halves  to  anyone  buying  eight  gallons  or 
more.  I  enjoyed  spending  them,  as  the  retail  businesses  were  not  familiar  with  these  coins,  and  thus  it 
generated  an  enjoyable  conversation  relating  to  “What  is  this?”  I  wish  we  could  have  circulating 
commemorative  halves.  The  government  would  sell  more  proof  sets  if  an  example  of  a  circulating  half- 
dollar  is  included  in  the  set. 


It  would  be  fun  to  hear  from  the  readers  what  commemoratives  are  their  favorites  and  any  stories 
they  can  tell  relating  to  their  interest  in  commemoratives.  There  are  a  lot  of  stories  our  members  could 
tell  in  reference  to  their  commemorative  buying  and  selling— if  they  would  only  write! 

When  the  government  started  issuing  commemoratives  during  the  last  decade,  I  was  buying  an 
uncirculated  example  of  every  non-gold  commemorative  coin  issued.  Then  Congress  got  me  “turned  off” 
from  buying  and  supporting  its  members’  pet  projects.  I  made  the  decision  some  time  back  that  it’s  not 
necessary  to  buy  one  of  every  commemorative.  My  decision  was  not  to  buy  any  coins  relating  to  sports, 
war  and  insignificant  events.  I  was  also  very  disappointed  that  we  didn’t  have  coins  commemorating  the 
bicentennial  of  our  Mint.  That  alone  has  turned  me  off  from  buying  newly  issued  commemoratives.  It 
may  be  a  long  time  before  I  ever  buy  a  commemorative  coin  from  the  government.  I  think  more  and 
more  collectors  have  made  this  decision. 

Thanks  for  the  great  and  time-consuming  work  you  and  others  are  doing  for  those  interested  in 
coins.  You  are  a  big  asset  to  many  individuals  and  clubs. 

(Editor’s  Reply:  Rick,  thank  you  for  your  kind  comments.  As  a  matter  of fact,  some  time  ago 
in  our  journal,  it  was  suggested  members  write  articles  on  how  they  became  interested  in 
commemoratives;  reading  your  letter  may  remind  them  this  subject  is  fascinating  to  many  of  us.  As  for 
the  current  commemorative  program,  I  totally  agree  with  you.  Congress  would  be  wise  to  pay  recognition 
to  coin  collectors;  more  and  more  of  us  are  becoming  disenchanted  with  its  members’  “pet  projects,” 
which  are  mainly  financed  by  hobbyists  whose  interests  are  not  being  considered.  All  Society'  members 
should  be  aware  the  ANA  Board,  meeting  in  Colorado  Springs  in  September,  passed  a  resolution  that 
launches  an  initiative  to  convince  Congress  to  mend  the  commemorative  coin  program.  The  Board  is 
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taking  a  leadership  role  in  voicing  the  outrage  collectors  are  expressing  in  connection  with  the  number 
and  tspes  of  commemorative  coins  being  struck  by  the  Mint  and  will  work  with  the  Mint  and  Congress 
to  stop  the  proliferation  of  commemorative  coins  and  offer  suggestions  on  how  to  correct  it.) 

Richard  P.  Mitchell  (R-1354,  VA)  wrote  as  follows: 

Dear  Mrs.  Carmody: 

As  a  collector  of  commemoratives,  I  find  the  journal  of  great  value.  The  building  of  my 
collection  has  taken  over  fifteen  years.  I  graduated  from  collecting  pre-1965  U.S.  silver  coinage  to  U.S. 
commemoratives.  I  am  still  filling  holes  and  looking  for  coins  that  appeal  to  my  tastes.  I  enjoy  the 
dealer  commentaries,  as  they  provide  a  window  into  how  they  assess  value. 

(Editor’s  Reply:  No  one  appreciates  more  than  l  do  how  greatly  the  contributions  of  dealers  are 
to  the  success  of  our  journal  and  our  Society’.  As  I  am  always  racing  around  a  coin  show  on  Saturday— 
the  busiest  retail  days  for  most  dealers— asking  for  their  reactions,  their  cooperation  is  extremely 
gratifying.  They  not  only  are  willing  to  stop  their  transactions  for  as  long  as  my  writing  their  comments 
takes,  but  they  always  add  some  insight  into  the  current  marketplace  that  is  beneficial  to  us  all.) 

Finally,  a  letter  from  Vincent  T.  Zaccardi  (R-2020,  IL): 

Dear  Helen: 

I  just  finished  reading  the  Winter/Spring  1995  issue  of  The  Commemorative  Trail ,  and  I  wanted 
to  compliment  you  on  a  fantastic  job.  The  articles  are  first-rate. 

I  especially  enjoyed  the  “Commem  Buyer,  Beware!”  story  by  Anthony  Swiatek.  He  has  much 
to  offer  the  numismatic  community,  and  from  experience  I  can  say  he  gives  it  freely.  The  article  by 
Thomas  Watthews,  which  followed  Mr.  Swiatek’s  story,  is  similar  to  my  first  meeting  with  him 
[Swiatek].  It  took  place  at  the  Spring  ANA  in  New  Orleans  in  1994.  I  was  looking  at  some  of  the 
commemoratives  at  his  table,  and  he  started  asking  about  what  I  collected,  where  I  was  from,  what  I  did 
for  a  living,  etc.  When  he  found  out  I  was  a  fire  fighter,  he  took  my  name  and  address  and  within  a 
week  or  so  sent  me  a  first-day  issue  of  stamps  from  October  1948  honoring  the  Volunteer  Firemen  of 
America,  which  I  had  never  seen  before.  He  also  autographed  my  copy  of  his  book,  Commemorative 
Coins  of  the  United  States.  A  very  classy  gentleman! 

As  always,  the  best  to  you. 

(Editor’s  Reply:  Vince,  I  truly  enjoyed  your  letter.  It  is  always  nice  to  have  collectors,  such  as  yourself, 
express  appreciation  for  the  help  given  to  you  by  dealers.  Anthony  Swiatek  is  certainly  deserving  of  your 
praise,  as  are  so  many  other  dealers  we  are  fortunate  to  have  as  part  of  the  numismatic  community’.) 

*  *  * 


Again,  I  appreciate  all  your  letters,  including  those  for  which  space  was  not  available  to  publish. 
/  do  try  to  reply  to  each  and  every  one.  When  time  prohibits  my  responding  directly,  you  may  be  assured 
I  still  take  note  of  your  suggestions  and  recommendations.  THANK  YOU! 


This  page  is  in  tribute  to  Don  Carmody; 
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THE  PRESIDENT’S  OFFICE 

by  Charles  D.  Homing  (R-0332,  KY) 

As  the  ground  swell  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
modern  commem  program  reaches  a  crescendo,  those  of 
us  who  collect  the  “classic”  commem  coinage  can  take 
great  satisfaction  in  knowing  we  are  purchasing  coins 
with  a  proven  track  record. 

Collecting  modern  commems  is  basically  a  no- 
brainer.  The  only  problem  is  insuring  an  adequate  bank 
account  prior  to  purchase;  never  bounce  a  check  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury!  Modern  commems  come  in  one  variety- 
encapsulated.  Henry  Ford  once  said  you  can  have  any 
color  automobile  you  want— as  long  as  it’s  black. 
Concomitantly,  you  can  have  any  modern  commem  you 
want;  there  are  virtually  no  variations  in  toning,  luster  or 
strike.  Sure,  you  can  find  a  mark  or  two  or  a  few  hairlines.  Now  you  own  an  MS-65  instead  of  an  MS- 
67  or  MS-68! 

The  modern  commem  program  is  replete  with  after-market  discounts.  Over  supply,  even  with 
limited  mintages,  is  a  bane  of  the  program.  It  appears  to  me  the  administrators  of  the  programs  have  lost 
sight  of  the  collector— mass  marketing  and  profit  control,  the  destiny  of  modern  commems.  Artistic  merit 
and  judicious  distribution  are  concepts  that  have  fallen  to  the  guns  of  big  business  (big  government???) 
and  special  interests. 

It  has  been  my  observation  the  collectors  of  classic  commems  are  searching  for  more— a  greater 
challenge,  better  value  and  artistic  satisfaction  than  in  the  new  coinages. 

Whereas  the  modern  commems  can  be  found  basically  in  two  conditions,  gem  proof  and  gem 
uncirculated,  the  classic  commems  can  be  found  in  a  myriad  of  conditions:  in  grading,  from  pocket 
pieces  to  MS-68;  in  toning,  from  white  to  blazing  rainbows;  in  luster,  from  dull  to  mirrors. 

The  values  of  classic  commems  have  not  been  more  attractive  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 
Comparing  the  June  2,  1989  Bluesheet  values  (the  last  market  peak)  to  the  July  28,  1995  sheet,  the 
following  selected  differentials  are  noted: 

PCGS  BLUESHEET  BIDS  IN  MS-65 


Design 

6/2/89  Bid 

7/28/95  Bid 

Discount 

Albany 

$1,525.00 

$  292.00 

81% 

1937  Arkansas  Set 

$4,425.00 

$1,150.00 

74% 

1938  Boone  Set 

$3,085.00 

$1,300.00 

58% 

Cincinnati  Type 

$2,450.00 

$  420.00 

83% 

Gettysburg 

$2,075.00 

$  450.00 

78% 

Monroe 

$8,600.00 

$2,000.00 

77% 

1933-D  Oregon 

$1,435.00 

$  350.00 

76% 

Pan-Pacific  Expo 

$6,100.00 

$1,800.00 

70% 

1936-D  San  Diego 

$  685.00 

$  85.00 

88% 

1935  Texas  Set 

$1,995.00 

$  325.00 

84% 

York 

$1,050.00 

$  142.00 

86% 
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I  arr\  Shepherd  has  noted  that  dealers  who  hid  sight-unseen  for  the  low-end  coins  of  a  grade  have 
pushed  the  market  to  artificially  low  levels.  Market  forces  (over-graded  coins  in  holders  trading  at  sight- 
unseen  bids),  population  reports  and  the  overall  economy  have  forced  these  price  reductions— which 
translate  into  an  incredible  buying  opportunity  for  us.  In  addition,  the  population  reports  have 
skyrocketed  for  many  issues  in  the  last  five  years.  Dealer  crack-outs  and  resubmissions  have  also 
contributed  to  these  inflated  numbers. 

Remember,  however,  those  wishing  to  purchase  the  highest  quality  coin  within  a  grade  may  not 
find  the  Bluesheet  particularly  useful.  The  Greysheet  is  now  the  pricing  vehicle  of  choice  for  dealers 
when  trading  sight-seen  coins.  Premiums  over  Greysheet  ask  are  not  uncommon  for  the  retail  purchaser 
at  the  highest  end  of  the  quality  spectrum  within  a  grade. 

Our  Society  (through  The  Commemorative  Trail ,  our  meetings  and  conversations  with 
knowledgeable  dealers  and  collectors)  provides  unique  insights  for  our  members.  Wisely  chosen 
specimens  today  will  hopefully  reap  gratifying  rewards  in  the  future. 

Modern  commems  will  certainly  find  a  niche  with  the  collecting  public.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
classic  commems  offer  a  far  more  rewarding  challenge,  better  value,  and  far  greater  numismatic 
enjoyment. 

Brad  Karoleff  has  stated  that  the  modern  commem  program  is  similar  to  purchasing  a  new  car; 
let  someone  else  suffer  the  depreciation  before  you  buy.  The  chart  below  illustrates  that  analogy: 


SELECTED  MODERN  COMMEM  ISSUES 
Silver  Dollars 


Pre-Issue 

Discount 

Regular 

Price 

Today's  Prices 

Greysheet  Ask  Coin  World  Ad 

% 

Discount 

1987  Constitution  Dollar 

Unc  -  P 

Proof  -  S 

$22.50 

$24.00 

$26.00 

$28.00 

$  8.00 
$  7.50 

$  8.95 
$  8.50 

64% 

69% 

1  989  Congressional  Dollar 

Unc  -  D 

Proof  -  S 

$23.00 

$25.00 

$26.00 

$29.00 

$18.00 

$13.00 

$19.95 

$14.95 

22% 

48% 

1990  Eisenhower  Dollar 

Unc  -  W 

Proof  -  P 

$23.00 

$25.00 

$26.00 

$29.00 

$13.00 
$  9.75 

$19.75 

$10.95 

43% 

61% 

1991  Mt.  Rushmore  Dollar 

Unc  -  P 

Proof  -  S 

$23.00 

$28.00 

$26.00 

$31.00 

$29.00 

$25.00 

$33.50 

$29.00 

+  26% 
+  11% 

*  Pre-Issue  to  Greysheet  Ask 
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$5.00  GOLD 


Pre-Issue 

Discount 

Regular 

Price 

Today's 
Grevshect  Ask 

Prices 

Coin  World  Ad 

% 

Discount* 

1986-W  Statue  of  Liberty 

Unc 

Proof 

$160.00 

$170.00 

$165.00 

$175.00 

$1 10.00 
$1  10.00 

$115. 00 
$1 15.00 

31% 

35% 

1987-W  Constitution 

Unc 

Proof 

$195.00 

$200.00 

$215.00 

$225.00 

$1  10.00 
$1 10.00 

$1 15.00 
$1 15.00 

44% 

45% 

1989-W  Congressional 

Unc 

Proof 

$185.00 

$195.00 

$200.00 

$215.00 

$1  10.00 
$125.00 

$1 15.00 
$125.00 

41% 

36% 

1  991  Mt.  Rushmore 

Unc 

Proof 

$185.00 

$195.00 

$210.00 

$225.00 

$125.00 

$125.00 

$135.00 

$135.00 

32% 

36% 

*  Pre-Issue  to  Greysheet  Ask 

Within  the  modern  series  there  are  a  few  reasonably  rare  issues.  Today’s  after-market  for  the 
modern  commems  has  truly  worked.  Market  forces  have  driven  prices  down  to  attractive  levels.  The 
quality  of  the  art  aside,  present  prices  may  represent  real  value. 

Regardless  of  present  feelings  toward  the  Mint’s  comment  program,  boycotts,  criticisms,  etc., 
a  prudent  collector  should  consider  some  of  these  coins  today. 

Fortunately,  a  “used  commem”  (still  encapsulated)  is  in  far  better  condition  than  that  “used  car.’’ 
The  purchase  premium  has  simply  been  eliminated. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  obvious,  even  to  the  casual  observer,  that  commems,  classic  or  modern,  are 
selling  at  a  significant  discount  to  their  recent  prices.  We  can  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  “market 
forces”  have  provided  us.  Collecting  commems  has  never  been  easier! 

No  one  can  foretell  the  future  of  commem  collecting  (emphasis  on  collecting,  not  investing). 
Spend  your  limited  funds  wisely,  and  enjoy  the  great  pleasures  our  hobby  has  to  offer. 

Yours  for  knowledgeable  collecting, 

Charlie 


*  *  * 

REMINDER 

We  are  now  into  Club  Year  1995-96.  Please  check  your  expiration  date  on  the  envelope  in 
which  you  received  this  journal.  If  it  does  not  read  08/96  or  later,  your  dues  must  he  forthcoming 
for  your  continued  membership  and  receipt  of  The  Commemorative  Trail.  Please  remit  them  as  soon 
as  possible.  Although  postage  costs  have  escalated  in  recent  years,  your  dues  have  not.  Only 
through  your  continued  help  can  we  continue  to  provide  “the  best  buy  in  numismatics.” 


THE  VICE  PRESIDENT’S  REPORT 


by  James  J.  Dooley  (R-1809,  CA) 


Score  a  Point  for  Quality! 

1  enjoy  collecting  modern  (1982  to  date)  U.S. 
commemorative  half-dollars.  For  the  last  three  years  or  so,  I  have 
ordered  each  new  half-dollar  from  the  U.S.  Mint,  one  each  in 
Uncirculated  and  Proof  finishes.  During  this  time,  I  have  noticed 
a  remarkable  decline  in  the  quality  of  the  “product”  arriving  in 
my  mailbox. 

The  last  straws,  if  you  will,  were  the  1995  Civil  War 
specimens  1  received  from  the  Mint  in  May.  To  say  I  was 
disappointed  by  what  I  saw'  when  I  opened  each  package  would  be 
an  understatement.  The  Uncirculated  coin  had  a  very  long  and  somewhat  deep  scratch  on  the  reverse 
field,  and  the  Proof— well,  would  you  believe  reed  marks  and  hairlines ?!  When  I  called  the  Mint’s 
customer  service  number  to  request  a  return  mailing  label,  the  response  was  incredulity:  “BOTH  coins 
are  defective?”  Yes,  sadly,  both  coins  would  not  meet  even  my  most  lenient  quality  standards. 

I  will  risk  a  generalization  at  this  point  and  assume  I  am  not  the  only  Mint  customer  receiving 
“damaged”  commems.  Why  is  this  happening?  The  biggest  culprit,  I  believe,  is  the  sheer  volume  of 
commemorative  coins  the  Mint  is  being  forced  to  produce.  While  juggling  all  the  coin  issues  mandated 
by  Congress,  it  has  dropped  the  quality  ball.  So  far,  it  seems  to  be  getting  away  with  dumping  low- 
quality  coins  on  a  captive  market.  How  can  we  encourage  the  Mint  to  pick  up  the  ball?  It’s  easy. 
Collectors  who  receive  defective  merchandise  from  the  U.S.  Mint,  comemmoratives  or  otherwise,  must 
SEND  THE  GARBAGE  BACK.  I  would  never  fault  anyone  for  buying  coins  from  the  U.S.  Mint,  or 
any  other  legitimate  source,  but  I  don't  believe  a  collector  should  accept  items  that  he  or  she  will  not  be 
proud  to  own  and  display. 

There  is  a  happy  ending  to  my  Civil  War  coin  story:  The  bad  coins  were  replaced  with  mark- 
free,  pristine  coins  in  a  relatively  short  three  weeks.  I  am  content  if  I  made  my  point— that  the 
government’s  profit  margin  will  suffer  when  I  am  sent  inferior  merchandise.  If  you  find  yourself  in  my 
situation,  I  hope  you  will  endeavor  to  make  your  dissatisfaction  known  as  well. 


*  *  * 
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COMMEMORATIVE  DISTINCTION 


(Courtesy  of  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc.,  Rare  Coin  Review,  No.  106) 


We  found  this  column,  in  the  referenced  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review ,  to  be  interesting  and 
informative  especially  because  it  concerned  a  very  valued  member  of  our  Society.  Therefore,  we  are 
reprinting  it  in  The  Commemorative  Trail  not  only  to  bring  it  to  your  attention  but  also  to  let  you  know 
what  you  are  missing  if  you  don’t  subscribe  to  the  RCR.  [A  twelve-month  subscription  to  the  Rare  Coin 
Review  and  The  Coin  Collector ,  plus  five  Grand  Format™  public  auction  catalogues  (with  prices  realized) 
and  special  offers  and  mailings  (nearly  a  $200  value  at  the  cover  prices)  is  $79  for  a  domestic 
subscription  and  $135  for  Canada  and  Mexico  (via  first-class  mail).] 

Recently  at  Logan  Airport  in  Boston  we  came  across  T.  James  Ferrell  (R-2021,  PA),  a 
distinguished  engraver  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  who  has  created  a  number  of  interesting  pieces, 
among  which  is  the  obverse  of  the  1992  Olympic  $5.  “In  a  contest  held  in  Germany,  this  was 
called  the  gold  com  of  the  year,”  Jim  related. 

It  is  nice  to  know  that  overseas  numismatists  like  collecting  American  commemoratives  almost  as 
much  as  United  States  collectors  do.  This  brought  to  mind  a  comment  made  by  Mint  Director 
Donna  Pope  to  your  editor  a  number  of  years  ago,  in  which  she  stated  that  one  of  the  prime 
markets  for  the  now-rare  $10  Olympic  gold  Proofs  of  1984-P,  1984-D  and  1984-S  was  West 
Germany. 

*  *  * 

NEW  COMMEM  BOOKS  NOW  AVAILABLE  -  PLEASE  ACT  NOW! 


This  seems  to  be  an  appropriate  time  to 
thank  other  generous  supporters  of  the  Society, 
who  never  cease  to  lend  their  encouragement  to 
our  activities.  I  just  received  a  letter  from 
Dennis  R.  Baker  (R-0635,  CA),  who,  for  those 
of  you  not  familiar  with  him,  is  publisher  of  the 
Bluesheet,  Greysheet ,  etc.  Dennis  and  Pauline 
Miladin  (R-0636,  CA)  and  Ron  Downing  (R- 
0637,  CA)  have  all  given  invaluable  assistance  to 
our  club  without  ever  asking  for  anything  in 
return— only  the  continuing  success  of  our 
endeavors. 

Dennis  advised  that  the  COIN  DEALER 
Newsletter  family  of  publications  has  just 
introduced  CDN  GRAPHS:  Silver 

Commemoratives.  This  book  provides  time-line 
graphs,  from  1980-1995  of  Bid  levels  for  the 
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classic  silver  commemoratives.  Each  type  is  listed,  including  PDS  sets,  and  the  graphs  cover  the  grades 
\F  AU.  MS-60,  MS-63,  MS-64  and  MS-65. 

1'his  is  a  fabulous  reference  work,  which  will  be  useful  to  dealers  in  their  selling  efforts  and 
collectors  in  buying  coins  of  their  favorites  series.  There  is  a  synopsis  of  each  coin’s  basic  facts, 
including  a  short  history  and  essentials  for  any  commemorative  enthusiast,  such  as  the  designer,  weight, 
diameter,  composition,  bullion  weight,  mint  marks  and  mint  mark  location.  Not  only  will  this  book  be 
of  importance  to  the  present  collector,  but  it  should  help  to  create  a  whole  new  group  of  silver 
commemorative  collectors. 

As  members  of  our  Society,  I  believe  we  should  support  this  fine  effort  by  the  CDN  family  to 
promote  knowledge  of  commemoratives.  CDN  GRAPHS:  Silver  Commemoratives  is  offered  at  $24.95 
to  non-subscribers  of  CDN  publications  or  $20  if  they  are  subscribers.  Priority  postage  is  an  additional 
$3  in  either  case. 

We  owe  it  to  ourselves— and  to  other  present  and  future  commemorative  collectors— to  be 
supportive  of  such  worthy  endeavors  to  promote  education  of  our  favorite  series.  Order  now  by  sending 
your  check  to  P.  O.  Box  1 1099,  Torrance,  CA  90510.  Should  you  require  any  further  information,  you 
may  fax  (310-515-7534)  or  telephone  (310-515-7369).  By  the  way,  it  would  be  very  gratifying  if  you 
let  Dennis  or  any  member  of  his  staff  know  you  are  an  SUSCC  member. 


*  *  * 


HARRY  LAIBSTAIN  MAKES  SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  SUSCC! 


Now  comes  another  offer  that  in  itself  will  offset  the  cost  of  your  entire  Society  dues  this  year. 
Harry  Laibstain  (R-1950,  VA)  has  donated  to  the  Society  copies  of  his  acclaimed  book,  Investing, 
Collecting  &  Trading  in  Certified  Commemoratives,  published  by  DLRC  Press. 

For  those  of  you  who  have  not  seen  either  this  in-depth  analysis  of  certified  commemoratives, 
or  publicity  relating  to  it,  the  following  is  a  synopsis: 

This  book  features  mintages,  populations,  and  rankings  of  all  certified  silver  and  gold 
commemoratives  from  1892-1954.  Included  in  this  comprehensive  study  are  historical  prices  in  all  mint- 
state  grades  over  the  last  thirty-seven  years  and  Harry’s  recommendations  for  investors  and  collectors, 
as  well  as  a  forward  written  by  commemorative  specialist  Larry  Shepherd. 

For  the  first  time  information  is  available  on  proof-like  commems  as  well  as  actual  grade  rarity 
based  on  PCGS  and  NGC  populations.  Each  issue  is  ranked  by  population  and  compared  against  other 
single-issue  and  multiple-issue  coins  to  determine  actual  rarity.  Thanks  to  the  extensive  data  presented 
in  the  book  and  tips  based  on  Harry’s  experience  as  a  certified  commemorative  specialist,  collectors  and 
investors  will  now  be  able  to  make  informed  buy/sell  decisions  on  this  popularly  traded  series. 
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The  book.'s  available  in  three  forms:  the  soft-cover  for  $29.95;  the  spiral-hound  soft-cover  for 
$32.50,  and  the  limited  edition  hard-cover  for  $50.  [Editor’s  Note:  Harry >  has  donated  to  the  Society 
ten  soft-cover  editions  (available  for  only  $ 20.00 ,  including  postage)  and  sixteen  spiral-bound  soft-cover 
editions  (available  for  only  $23.00,  including  postage).  As  long  as  supplies  last,  I  will  take  the  books 
t°  the  Lonk  Beach  ExP°>  which  is  the  only  major  coin  show  to  which  I  travel  by  car.  J  After  our  copies 
are  distributed,  members  may  wish  to  place  direct  orders  to  Harry  by  writings  Harry  Laibstain  Rare 
Coins,  11817  Canon  Boulevard,  Suite  202,  Newport  News,  VA  23606  or  by  telephoning  (800)  869-1869 
Just  mention  you  are  a  member  of  the  Society  for  U.S.  Commemorative  Coins!  If  Harry  still  has  copies 
available,  he  will  give  you  free  shipping  and  a  complimentary  edition  of  the  April  issue  of  The  Rosen 
Numismatic  Advisory >,  in  which  Maurice  Rosen  (R-0450,  NY)  interviews  Harry  about  grading,  the 
market,  and  his  book  ($13.50  value).  Autographed  copies  are  also  available  from  Harry  upon  request, 
or  you  can  purchase  the  book  from  the  Society  and  ask  Harry  to  autograph  your  copy  at  most  major  coin 
shows  he  attends. 


A  big  thailk-yoil  to  Harry  for  his  donation  to  be  used  as  a  fund-raising  project  for  the 
Society.  Such  generosity  is  why  our  Society  is  considered  to  be  “the  best  buy  in  numismatics.” 


*  *  * 


Please  remember  to  submit  your  articles  on  disk  if  possible. 
As  I  work  with  an  IBM-compatible  computer  and  WordPerfect  5.1, 
perhaps  you  can  use  that  program  as  well.  If  not,  any  other  will  be 
totally  acceptable  as  long  as  I  am  able  to  read  the  disk. 

But  don ’t  let  these  conditions  stop  you  from  writing  an  article. 
I  am  also  more  than  willing  to  work  from  a  hard  copy,  i.e. ,  the 
printed  page. 

Now  all  you  need  are  time,  energy,  and  a  desire  to  see  your 
by-line  appear  in  our  journal  l 


*  *  * 


REMINDER 


The  fact  that  dues  are  now  immediately  payable  cannot  be  stressed  too  much.  Please 
be  sure  to  send  your  check  by  return  mail  if  your  expiration  date  is  not  08/96  or  later. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  continued  support  of  our  Society. 


*  *  * 
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CAPTAIN  JAMES  COOK 


by  Steven  J.  Devlin  (R-2001,  Ml) 


For  this  edition  of  The  Commemorative  Trail,  I  researched  the  life  of  Captain  James  Cook,  the 
man  who  graces  the  obverse  of  the  Hawaiian  Sesquicentennial  Commemorative  Half.  This  commemorative 
is  considered  the  key  to  the  series,  and  it's  probably  fitting  to  have  such  a  great  explorer  depicted  on  its 
obverse.  After  reading  this  article,  perhaps  you  will  see  Cook  was  indeed  a  truly  remarkable  man,  going 
on  adventures  and  achieving  things  that  you  and  1  can  only  dream  of. 


THE  EARLY  YEARS 

Very  little  is  known  about  James  Cook  while  he  was  growing  up.  He  was  bom  in  October  1728 
in  a  small  pastoral  village  named  Marton,  located  in  northern  England.  He  was  named  after  his  father, 
a  man  who  worked  as  a  farm  laborer.  Apparently,  the  farm  life  didn’t  interest  young  James,  and  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  he  moved  to  Staithes,  which  was  a  town  on  the  English  coast.  There  he  worked  in  a 
grocery  store,  just  yards  away  from  the  boat  docks.  Soon  he  was  bored  with  the  store  clerk’s  life  and 
longed  for  an  adventure  on  the  seas.  After  eighteen  months  had  passed,  he  went  to  the  nearby  port  of 
Whitby  and  moved  in  with  John  Walker. 

The  Walker  Brothers  were  a  respected  name  in  the  coal  shipping  business,  transporting  coal  from 
Newcastle  to  London.  Again,  little  is  known  of  his  time  spent  with  the  Walkers  other  than  what  the 
Walkers  recorded  as  their  astonishment  at  the  amount  of  effort  Cook  put  toward  improving  his  knowledge 
of  navigation,  astronomy,  mathematics,  and  the  use  of  shipboard  equipment.  After  nine  years  of  working 
the  coal  trade  and  rising  through  the  ranks,  the  Walkers  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  command  his  own 
ship.  Surprisingly  enough,  Cook  turned  down  this  offer  to  volunteer  for  the  Royal  Navy. 

This  decision  by  Cook  was  indeed  quite  astonishing.  In  those  days,  the  conditions  and  pay  in  the 
navy  were  quite  inferior  to  those  of  the  private  merchant  service.  The  food  was  terrible,  and  the  ship 
crews  consisted  of  hooligans  and  drunks.  We  don't  know  what  prompted  Cook  to  make  this  decision; 
perhaps  he  was  tired  of  the  coal  trade,  or  he  wanted  to  sail  to  other  ports,  or  maybe  he  was  answering  a 
patriotic  call  to  duty. 

He  was  assigned  to  the  H.M.S. Eagle  and  quickly  rose  through  the  ranks.  War  had  broken  out 
between  England  and  France,  known  as  the  Seven  Years  War  in  Europe  and  the  French  and  Indian  War 
here  in  the  colonies.  He  spent  the  first  two  years  sailing  the  English  Channel  and  participating  in  a  few 
battles.  In  June  1757  he  was  reassigned  to  the  warship  Pembroke  and  sailed  to  North  America.  Canada 
was  a  major  prize  of  the  war,  and  the  French  had  two  strongholds,  one  at  Louisbourg  on  the  coast  and  the 
other  at  Quebec.  Cook  was  part  of  the  successful  British  siege  of  Louisbourg,  but  the  only  significant  thing 
he  did  there  was  to  improve  on  his  techniques  of  charting  maps.  (You  may  not  be  familiar  with 
Louisbourg  because  the  British  destroyed  the  city.  In  1961,  the  Canadians  began  restoring  the  site, 
allowing  the  public  to  come  and  view  the  ruins.  The  Royal  Canadian  Mint  has  memorialized  the  settlement 
on  its  1995  $100  gold  coin.) 

From  there,  the  British  went  to  Quebec,  but  winter  set  in  before  they  could  attack.  Cook’s  job 
for  the  winter  was  to  chart  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  By  spring,  he  had  the  perilous  task  of  charting  the 
river  just  below  the  French  guns  at  Quebec.  The  deep  channel  of  the  river  meanders  back  and  forth,  and 
the  British  had  to  set  buoys  to  mark  the  channel  for  the  boats  to  travel.  Every  night  they  would  sneak  out 
and  place  the  buoys,  making  small  progress.  When  daylight  came,  the  French  would  go  out  and  remove 
the  markers.  Finally  by  the  end  of  June,  Cook  had  the  river  mapped,  and  over  two  hundred  ships  sailed 
in  and  captured  Quebec.  Not  one  ship  was  lost  in  the  attack. 

The  British  now  assigned  Cook  to  mapping  the  coastline  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland.  When 
the  war  ended,  he  mapped  two  islands  off  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland,  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon, 
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which  were  to  remain  in  French  possession.  The  French  wanted  these  two  islands  as  a  base  for  their 
fishing  industry,  and  today  they  are  still  governed  by  the  French.  Cook  was  given  the  command  of  his 
own  ship,  the  Grenville ,  to  chart  the  coast  of  Labrador.  He  spent  the  next  four  summers  in  Canada, 
working  on  his  maps,  and  returned  to  England  for  the  winters.  In  August  1766,  during  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  he  precisely  calculated  the  longitude  of  his  observation  post  and  then  presented  his  findings  to  the 
Royal  Society.  The  Royal  Society  was  made  up  of  prominent  men  and  scientists,  and  they  made  a  special 
note  of  Cook's  ability  to  chart  his  location  accurately  on  the  globe.  Cook  was  now  known  among  the  men 
who  frequently  chatted  with  the  king.  By  1767,  he  had  mapped  nearly  2,000  miles  of  the  coastline, 
drawing  maps  that  appeared  in  the  North  American  Pilot  and  were  the  standard  reference  for  the  next 
century. 

During  one  of  his  winter  sojourns  to  England,  he  married  Elizabeth  Batts.  Not  much  is  known 
of  their  marriage,  since  Mrs.  Cook  destroyed  all  personal  papers  of  their  life.  What  is  known  is  that  it 
was  a  loyal  and  happy  marriage  despite  the  many  long  separations.  She  gave  birth  to  his  six  children,  but 
unfortunately,  three  died  during  infancy,  and  the  other  three  died  tragic  deaths  at  a  young  age.  Cook  never 
knew  the  three  that  died  during  infancy,  their  births  and  deaths  occurring  while  he  was  at  sea. 


THE  FIRST  VOYAGE 

The  eighteenth  century  was  an  important  period  in  history.  It  was  the  Age  of  Reason,  a  time  when 
there  was  a  desire  for  knowledge  of  the  natural  world.  It  was  a  time  of  romantic  vision,  for  discovering 
new  lands  and  peoples.  Technological,  scientific  and  medical  discoveries  were  being  made  which  were 
beneficial  to  long  voyages  of  exploration.  European  nations  were  sending  out  explorers  in  search  of  new 
marvels  in  foreign  lands.  The  British  monarchy  and  the  Admiralty  didn't  want  to  miss  out  on  any  of  this 
great  quest  for  glory.  In  short,  the  British  Empire  was  about  to  expand. 

When  the  Admiralty  went  looking  for  an  explorer  who  could  best  represent  their  interests,  they 
found  James  Cook.  Cook  had  the  navigational  skills  needed  to  sail  the  vast  oceans,  cartography  skills  to 
chart  new  undiscovered  lands,  and  a  great  seaman’s  ability  to  go  long  distances  and  be  able  to  return  home 
again  with  all  his  newly  gained  knowledge.  It  turned  out  they  had  wisely  chosen  their  man. 

Cook  was  given  a  voyage  which  had  two  main  assignments.  His  first  task  was  influenced  by  a 
scientific  discovery  made  nearly  one  hundred  years  before.  Astronomer  Edmund  Halley  in  1679  found 
Venus  passed  between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  and  this  event  occurred  a  couple  of  times  every  one  hundred 
years.  It  was  further  determined  that,  if  men  were  positioned  on  various  points  of  the  globe  and  recorded 
their  positions  relative  to  that  of  Venus  during  the  passage,  science  could  determine  the  size  of  the 
universe.  In  theory,  this  was  all  very  correct.  James  Cook’s  job  was  to  go  to  the  newly  discovered  island 
of  Tahiti  in  the  Pacific  and  set  up  an  observation  point  to  record  the  passage  of  Venus  across  the  sun. 

Cook’s  second  task  involved  the  lost  Southern  Continent.  Some  believed  in  the  existence  of  a 
great  southern  continent  somewhere  in  the  lower  half  of  the  globe  which  counterbalanced  the  land  masses 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Since  the  Pacific  was  known  to  be  a  wide  vast  area  and  mostly  undiscovered, 
it  was  felt  this  lost  continent  had  to  be  there  somewhere,  waiting  to  be  found.  Cook  was  to  roam  the 
southern  Pacific,  searching  for  this  great  land  mass,  along  with  any  other  worthwhile  lands,  and  claim  them 
for  the  crown. 

Cook  was  given  the  command  of  the  Endeavour  Bark — or  more  commonly  known  as  the 
Endeavour.  It  was  a  Whitby  collier,  similar  to  the  ships  Cook  sailed  on  during  his  coal  shipping  days. 
The  ship  was  a  little  over  one  hundred  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  wide,  about  the  size  of  a  single’s  tennis 
court.  It  was  to  carry  his  crew  and  officers,  along  with  an  entourage  of  scientists  and  naturalists,  totaling 
nearly  one  hundred  people  in  all.  And  then  it  had  to  have  enough  food  supplies  to  feed  these  men,  a 
carpenter’s  shop,  a  blacksmith's  shop,  a  supply  of  sails  and  ropes,  goods  for  trading,  medical  equipment, 
and  a  goat  to  supply  the  officers  with  fresh  milk — a  goat  which  had  already  traversed  the  continent  two 
years  earlier  with  the  British  explorer  Wallis  on  the  Dolphin.  The  Endeavour  was  one  of  the  best  equipped 
boats  to  set  sail  from  England  in  its  day. 

The  Endeavour  set  sail  for  Tahiti  in  August  1768.  They  went  south  to  Africa,  then  crossed  over 
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the  Atlantic  to  South  America,  making  stops  along  the  way  to  replenish  their  supplies.  Cook  made  all 
attempts  to  ha\e  tresh  truit  and  sauerkraut  available  to  his  crew  because  he  learned  this  staple  helped  to 
present  scurvy.  Scurvy  is  caused  by  a  lack  of  ascorbic  acid,  which  in  turn  causes  weakness,  fatigue, 
spongy  gums,  uncontrollable  bleeding  and  finally  death.  The  disease  was  a  main  concern  in  those  days, 
uith  many  ships  losing  up  to  two-thirds  of  their  crews  to  this  sickness.  Captains  often  compensated  for 
it  cramming  in  more  men  than  needed  on  the  ships,  which  in  turn  led  to  poor  living  conditions.  Cook  used 
some  psychology  in  getting  his  crew  to  eat  the  sauerkraut,  at  first  allowing  only  the  officers  to  eat  it. 
When  the  crew  members  saw'  the  officers  eating  the  dish  and  loudly  exhorting  its  values,  they  demanded 
to  be  fed  their  shares  too.  Cook  made  it  the  mainstay  of  their  diet  and  took  measures  to  flog  men  who 
broke  his  dietary  rules.  Apparently,  it  worked  out  well,  since  Cook  never  lost  one  man  to  scurvy  in  all 
three  of  his  voyages — a  remarkable  record  in  his  day. 

Eight  months  after  leaving  England,  they  arrived  in  Tahiti,  giving  them  seven  weeks  to  prepare 
for  the  passage  of  Venus.  They  befriended  the  natives,  finding  them  to  be  friendly  people  with  one  bad 
trait;  they  took  anything  that  wasn't  tied  down!  The  natives  didn't  see  it  as  stealing  but  rather,  if  one  saw 
something  he  wanted,  then  he  simply  took  it  and  claimed  possession.  Cook  put  up  with  most  of  the  petty 
thievery,  but  for  major  items  of  necessity  Cook  began  a  policy  of  taking  the  local  chief  hostage  until  the 
item  in  question  was  returned.  This  policy  usually  generated  some  hurt  feelings  by  the  natives  toward  the 
Englishmen,  but,  all  in  all,  things  usually  remained  peaceful.  Cook  knew  from  Wallis’  previous  visit  here 
that  the  Tahitians  had  a  special  desire  for  objects  made  of  metal,  so  he  brought  along  an  assortment  of 
nails,  fishhooks  and  mirrors  for  trading.  The  crew  quickly  learned  a  single  nail  could  get  the  favors  of 
a  female  for  the  evening. 

The  day  of  Venus’  passage  came  and  went,  and  Cook  successfully  made  his  charts.  They 
wouldn't  learn  until  they  returned  home  that  their  recordings  weren’t  of  any  use,  not  due  to  any  mistakes 
on  their  part,  but  to  the  lack  of  precision  of  their  measuring  instruments.  Six  weeks  later  they  packed  up 
and  left  Tahiti — apparently,  not  in  any  hurry  to  leave  this  island  paradise.  In  fact,  just  prior  to  departure, 
two  marines  decided  to  desert  the  ship  and  live  in  this  island  paradise  with  their  girl  friends.  This  time 
Cook  took  six  chiefs  hostage,  and  the  marines  were  quickly  returned.  After  three  months  in  Tahiti,  they 
set  sail. 

Cook  now  searched  for  the  lost  Southern  Continent.  From  Tahiti  he  sailed  some  1,500  miles  south 
to  the  latitude  of  40.  The  water  was  cold  and  the  air  was  frigid,  and  with  no  land  in  sight.  Cook  turned 
northwest  and  headed  for  New  Zealand.  Tasman,  a  Dutch  explorer,  had  discovered  New  Zealand  in  the 
1640s,  but  instead  of  thoroughly  exploring  the  island,  he  charted  only  its  western  coast.  Before  Cook's 
arrival,  some  felt  New  Zealand  was  a  peninsula  jutting  out  from  the  lost  continent.  When  Cook  arrived, 
he  spent  six  months  exploring  and  mapping  2,400  miles  of  New  Zealand’s  coast,  making  only  two  errors 
in  his  map,  and  having  a  wonderful  time  of  naming  every  place  he  sighted.  In  the  process,  he  learned  New 
Zealand  was  made  up  of  two  large  islands  and  not  connected  to  any  large  land  mass.  While  he  spent  his 
time  circumventing  and  charting  the  islands,  he  often  found  he  had  trouble  going  ashore,  since  the  native 
Maoris  proved  to  be  very  hostile.  In  fact,  they  learned  some  of  these  natives  practiced  cannibalism  on  their 
neighboring  tribes. 

From  New  Zealand,  Cook  sailed  for  New  Holland,  known  today  as  Australia.  Like  New  Zealand, 
Australia  had  been  discovered  over  a  hundred  years  ago;  and  only  the  north,  west  and  southern  coasts  had 
been  mapped.  Nothing  was  known  of  the  eastern  coast.  Cook  was  determined  to  fill  in  the  blanks  of  this 
map.  Here  they  found  the  local  aborigines,  unlike  the  hostile  Maoris,  a  very  poor  people  with  no  earthly 
possessions.  They  found  some  to  be  quite  indifferent  to  Cook’s  arrival.  Once  when  Cook  put  in  to  shore, 
he  sailed  past  two  groups  of  aborigines  Fishing  from  their  canoes.  The  natives  went  about  their  fishing, 
completely  ignoring  Cook’s  arrival  even  though  they  never  had  seen  such  a  great  boat  like  the  Endeavour 
nor  ever  had  seen  white  men  before. 

At  one  point  during  the  visit  here,  the  ship  ran  aground  on  some  coral  during  the  high  tide  and 
was  almost  destroyed.  With  some  luck,  they  managed  to  pull  it  free  but  had  to  go  ashore  to  repair  the 
damage.  While  they  were  ashore,  they  found  an  abundance  of  plants  and  wildlife  never  seen  before, 
including  the  famous  kangaroo.  From  there,  they  sailed  further  north  along  the  eastern  coast,  finding  they 
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were  being  dangerously  pinched  in  closer  and  closer  to  the  land  by  the  Great  Barrier  Reef  Finally  their 
ship  had  reached  the  northern  tip  of  Australia,  at  Cape  York,  and  Cook  formally  took  all  of  Australia  in 
possession  for  the  crown. 

With  only  three  months  of  food  left,  Cook  now  set  course  for  Batavia,  a  Dutch  settlement  in  Java, 
then  known  as  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Batavia  would  be  the  first  port  of  civilization  since  leaving  Rio  de 
Janeiro  nearly  two  years  earlier.  Cook’s  crew  was  in  remarkably  good  health  due  to  his  strict  dietary 
regulations,  but  ironically  that  would  come  to  an  end  once  they  reached  Batavia.  The  Dutch  had  designed 
this  port  city  like  those  back  home,  creating  a  series  of  canals  throughout  the  town.  The  canals  were  filled 
with  the  filth  of  refuse  and  sewage,  and  the  tropical  heat  made  them  a  breeding  ground  for  mosquitoes. 
Malaria  and  dysentery  were  rampant  in  what  was  probably  the  unhealthiest  place  in  the  world.  While 
spending  time  here  to  do  some  much-needed  boat  repairs,  Cook  sent  his  journals  and  maps  back  to  England 
via  a  Dutch  ship.  He  also  sent  apologies  to  the  Admiralty  for  not  discovering  the  great  Southern  Continent 
and  not  making  any  great  discoveries,  even  though  he  had  just  claimed  New  Zealand  and  Australia  for  the 
crown.  Before  Cook  left  Batavia,  he  had  seven  dead  men  and  forty  others  very  sick.  Twenty-eight  more 
men  died  after  leaving  port  as  they  sailed  on  towards  South  Africa.  At  Cape  Town,  he  managed  to  find 
more  sailors  and  then  sailed  for  England.  The  Endeavour  finally  arrived  home  in  July  1771,  completing 
a  two-year,  eleven-month  voyage. 

Surprisingly  enough,  Cook  was  not  the  hero  of  this  epic  journey.  That  honor  went  to  the  ship’s 
scientist,  Joseph  Banks,  and  his  entourage.  They  had  brought  back  with  them  over  1,300  specimens  of 
plants  and  drawings  of  plants  and  wildlife  never  seen  before,  creating  a  standard  reference  collection  to 
be  used  for  many  years.  The  naturalists’  drawings,  descriptions  and  careful  records  greatly  advanced 
England's  knowledge  of  the  world.  They  were  so  successful,  the  Admiralty  made  it  a  standard  policy 
always  to  include  scientists  and  naturalists  on  all  future  voyages,  thus  setting  up  the  famous  research  of 
Charles  Darwin  on  the  Beagle.  Cook’s  role  in  all  of  this  was  just  a  chauffeur,  but  the  Admiralty  did 
recognize  his  achievements  and  promoted  him  to  commander.  It  was  an  appointment  that  not  only  gave 
him  full  pay  but  allowed  the  Admiralty  to  retain  him  for  further  use. 


THE  SECOND  VOYAGE 

During  Cook’s  first  voyage,  he  had  devised  a  plan  to  find  the  lost  Southern  Continent.  He  felt 
that  by  a  certain  manner  of  crisscrossing  the  ocean,  eventually  one  had  to  run  into  the  great  land  mass. 
The  Admiralty  concurred  with  Cook  on  this  idea  and,  therefore,  appointed  him  to  lead  a  second  voyage 
into  that  region.  This  time,  Cook  was  not  given  any  specific  instructions  but  was  to  sail  anywhere  he 
wanted  in  the  southern  waters,  and  perhaps  he  would  bring  more  credit  to  his  country. 

Since  Cook  had  nearly  lost  his  ship  during  the  first  voyage  to  the  Great  Barrier  Reef,  he  felt  it  was 
necessary  to  take  along  two  ships.  The  Admiralty  agreed,  and  Cook  obtained  two  more  ships  similar  to 
the  ship  he  had  on  his  first  voyage.  (Cook  wanted  to  sail  the  Endeavour  again,  but  that  ship  had  already 
been  repaired,  refitted  and  put  to  sea.)  The  two  new  ships  were  named  the  Resolution  and  the  Adventure. 
Cook  was  to  sail  the  Resolution,  and  a  man  named  Tobias  Fumeaux  captained  the  Adventure. 

Joseph  Banks,  the  apparent  hero  of  the  first  voyage,  was  also  going  along  on  the  second  trip. 
Because  of  his  success  and  his  money,  he  was  able  to  go  to  the  shipyards  and  direct  the  work  to  be  done 
to  the  ships.  He  had  the  carpenters  build  cabins  on  the  open  deck  of  the  ship  for  his  fellow  scientists  and 
artists.  When  it  was  finished,  the  ship  turned  out  to  be  top-heavy,  and  the  Admiralty  ordered  the  ship  to 
be  restored  to  its  original  condition.  When  Banks  learned  of  the  Admiralty’s  overriding  decision,  he 
became  angry  and  pulled  his  group  off  the  ship.  Joseph  Banks  would  never  again  see  the  waters  of  the 
South  Pacific. 

For  centuries  it  was  an  easy  enough  job  to  determine  the  latitude  (the  position  north  or  south  of 
the  equator)  by  using  the  position  of  the  sun  or  stars.  But  longitude  (the  position  east  or  west  of  a  certain 
point  such  as  Greenwich  Time  Line)  needed  a  clock  to  set  the  time  of  the  day  at  their  position,  and  normal 
clocks  couldn’t  do  the  job  because  their  metal  was  affected  by  the  humidity  of  the  tropics  and  the  cold 
weather  of  the  polar  regions.  The  only  way  to  determine  one’s  position  was  by  an  eclipse  which  was  rare, 
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tn  lunars  as  c  ook  did  hut  was  a  tedious  job,  or  simply  just  making  wild  guesses  which  was  useless  in 
stiange  waters.  Many  times  Cook  attempted  to  locate  lands  previously  discovered  and  charted  hut  couldn’t 
tind  them  because  their  longitude  positions  were  hundreds  of  miles  off.  For  this  voyage  Cook  was  taking 
along  a  marine  chronometer,  developed  by  John  Harrison  in  1735,  and  could  keep  nearly  perfect  time 
undci  rough  sea  conditions  and  all  climates.  Cook  would  he  the  first  explorer  to  know  his  exact  position 
anywhere  on  the  glohe  to  an  accuracy  of  about  three  miles. 

Cook  left  England  in  July  1772  and  sailed  to  Cape  Town,  where  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  October. 

1  rom  there  he  ventured  into  the  south  Atlantic  and  sailed  around  for  nearly  three  weeks  without  finding 
the  Southern  Continent.  It  was  approaching  the  summer  season  when  he  sailed  further  southeast  and 
encountered  icebergs  on  the  sea.  It  was  here  that  his  crew  discovered  the  melted  ice  from  the  icebergs 
could  he  used  tor  fresh  water.  The  only  drawback  was  a  swelling  in  the  throat  glands  because  there  was 

no  free  oxygen  molecules  in  the  ice.  Nevertheless,  one  crewman  observed  this  discovery  was  more 
valuable  than  gold. 

On  January  17,  1773,  Cook  crossed  the  Antarctic  Circle,  and  his  was  the  first  vessel  known  to 
do  this.  Although  this  was  the  summer  season,  the  temperatures  were  cold,  and  they  spent  many  days 
sailing  in  violent  gales  and  dense  fogs.  The  day  after  crossing  into  the  Circle,  they  encountered  a  field  of 
pack  ice,  the  frozen  sea,  and  Cook  was  forced  to  turn  his  boat  north.  Three  different  times  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Indian  Oceans,  he  sailed  south  into  frozen  waters  and  unbearable  temperatures,  turned  north 
to  return  to  warmer  waters,  then  quickly  turned  back  to  the  frigid  climates.  At  one  point  he  was  within 
300  miles  of  the  Antarctic  continent  but  didn't  know  it,  nor  could  he  reach  it  due  to  the  frozen  sea.  He 
was  now  certain  the  lost  continent  didn't  exist  in  the  southern  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans.  In  March  1773 
he  set  northeast  tor  New  Zealand,  where  he  rested  his  crew  for  six  weeks. 

Cook  now  decided  to  spend  the  winter  months  sailing  in  the  tropics  of  the  Pacific,  exploring  and 
discovering  the  multitude  of  islands.  When  he  learned  some  of  Fumeaux’s  crew  were  sick  with  scurvy, 
he  set  sail  for  Tahiti  to  recover,  where  they  rested  for  a  month  before  moving  on.  They  sailed  through 
much  of  the  Polynesian  islands,  charting  islands  and  meeting  with  the  natives  as  they  went.  When  the 
summer  season  was  approaching,  he  decided  to  return  to  New  Zealand  to  resupply  his  ships  before 
reattempting  to  find  the  lost  continent. 

In  October,  while  on  the  way  to  New  Zealand,  a  violent  storm  came  up,  and  the  two  ships  lost 
sight  of  each  other.  By  a  prearranged  plan,  Cook  took  the  Resolution  on  to  New  Zealand  and  waited  for 
Fumeaux  to  arrive.  After  three  weeks,  Cook  left  a  note  under  a  tree,  carved  a  sign  on  the  tree  itself,  and 
then  sailed  off.  Fumeaux  arrived  at  the  spot  a  week  later,  found  the  note,  and  determined  he  would  catch 
up  with  Cook  after  replenishing  his  supplies.  But  one  day  Fumeaux  had  sent  ten  marines  ashore  to  fill 
barrels  with  fresh  water,  and  when  the  marines  failed  to  return  to  the  ship,  Fumeaux  went  ashore  with 
some  more  men  in  search  of  the  missing  crew.  They  soon  discovered  the  gruesome  remains  of  the  ten 
men,  victims  of  the  island’s  cannibals.  Fumeaux  changed  his  mind  about  looking  for  Cook  and  decided 
to  sail  for  England,  where  they  arrived  in  July  1774. 

Cook  went  southeast  from  New  Zealand  and  crossed  into  the  Arctic  Circle  for  the  second  and  third 
times.  He  once  again  was  sailing  back  and  forth  from  warm  waters  to  the  freezing  and  roaring  cold.  On 
January  30,  1774,  he  was  at  the  latitude  of  71  south  when  he  was  stopped  by  the  ice  fields  again.  This 
was  the  furthest  south  any  boat  would  ever  go  for  the  next  two  hundred  years.  The  Antarctic  was  only 
200  miles  south  of  him  at  this  point,  and  had  he  been  in  the  Atlantic,  he  would  have  discovered  the 
continent  at  this  latitude.  It  was  a  remarkable  feat  for  Cook  and  his  crew  to  venture  this  far  south  and 
survive  the  rigors  of  the  weather.  Cook  duly  noted  in  his  journal,  “I  who  had  Ambition  not  only  to  go 
Farther  than  anyone  had  done  before,  but  as  tar  as  it  was  possible  for  man  to  go,  was  not  sorry  at  meeting 
with  this  interruption.  Cook  was  now  certain  the  fabled  Southern  Continent  didn't  exist  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

When  the  summer  season  again  came  to  a  close  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  Cook  spent  his  time 
exploring  the  tropics.  By  January  1775,  he  decided  to  search  parts  of  the  southern  Atlantic  again  before 
returning  to  England.  He  was  convinced  it  would  be  a  vain  attempt,  but  he  had  to  look  to  prove  the 
cartographers  wrong.  He  searched  high  and  low,  crisscrossing  his  path,  and  finally  was  convinced  the 
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Southern  Continent  was  a  myth.  However,  Cook  did  correctly  surmise  that  there  must  he  a  large  land 
mass  somewhere  south  beyond  all  the  ice  and  said  whoever  had  the  courage  and  strength  to  find  it,  “1  shall 
not  envy  him  the  honour  of  the  discovery.”  He  sailed  for  home,  and  after  a  three-year,  eighteen-day 
voyage,  he  arrived  in  July  1775.  Nobody  had  ever  completely  explored  the  southern  parts  of  the  Indian. 
Atlantic  or  Pacific  Oceans,  and  Cook  was  to  do  all  this  on  one  voyage. 

This  time  when  Cook  returned  home  after  such  a  monumental  voyage,  he  was  the  man  of  the  hour. 
His  experiments  to  prevent  scurvy  caused  a  great  sensation,  and  now  it  was  safe  to  send  men  on  long 
voyages.  Cook  received  the  Copley  Gold  Medal  tor  his  efforts  to  fight  scurvy — the  highest  award  granted 
by  the  Royal  Society.  His  charts  now  filled  in  the  gaps  of  the  oceans  and  put  to  rest  the  notion  of  a 
Southern  Continent.  He  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  given  an  audience  with  the  king,  and 
received  a  promotion  as  the  captain  at  Greenwich  Hospital — a  position  to  ensure  him  a  fully  paid  pension 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  But  Cook  confided  with  his  friend  John  Walker,  “A  few  months  ago  the  whole 
Southern  hemisphere  was  big  enough  for  me  and  now  I  am  going  to  be  confined  within  the  limits  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  which  are  far  too  small  lor  an  active  mind  like  mine.” 


THE  THIRD  VOYAGE 

Plans  were  soon  started  for  Cook’s  third  voyage,  this  time  to  search  for  a  Northwest  Passage 
around  the  top  of  North  America.  Many  attempts  had  already  been  made  by  various  explorers  and 
nationalities,  and  the  British  Admiralty  was  determined  to  give  it  a  try.  They  wanted  Cook  to  do  the  search 
from  the  Pacific  side  while  another  ship  would  search  from  the  Atlantic.  But  the  problem  which  arose  was 
that  the  Admiralty  didn’t  think  it  was  fair  to  ask  Cook  to  undertake  another  grueling  voyage.  Instead,  they 
managed  to  get  some  of  Cook’s  friends  to  have  a  dinner  party;  and  during  the  course  of  the  meal,  it  was 
mentioned  that  the  Admiralty  was  looking  for  a  good  captain  to  undertake  such  a  voyage.  Reportedly, 
Cook  stood  up  and  said  there  was  nobody  but  he  who  was  so  qualified,  and  he  would  present  himself  to 
the  Admiralty.  And  so  began  the  preparations  for  Cook’s  final  voyage. 

Two  boats  were  to  be  used  again.  This  time  Cook  was  to  sail  the  Resolution,  and  Captain  James 
Clerke  was  to  pilot  the  Discovery.  Crews  were  rounded  up,  and  supplies  were  loaded  on  the  ships. 
Among  the  crew  were  such  notables  as  William  Bligh,  who  later  captained  the  Bounty,  and  George 
Vancouver,  who  would  be  a  famous  explorer  himself.  Cook  did  not  oversee  the  day-to-day  preparations 
of  the  ship,  since  he  was  putting  the  final  touches  on  his  journal  from  the  last  voyage,  preparing  it  for 
publication.  This  may  have  been  a  grave  error,  since  later  in  the  trip  he  had  to  have  his  boats  put  ashore 
for  major  repairs.  At  this  time  of  history,  the  British  boat  yards  were  quite  busy,  outfitting  boats  to  be 
sent  to  the  American  colonies  to  quell  the  revolution  going  on.  There  wasn't  much  time  to  pay  attention 
to  details,  and  so  they  cut  a  lot  of  comers  in  overhauling  ships. 

It’s  interesting  to  note  that,  despite  the  war  going  on  between  England  and  the  colonies,  Cook  was 
given  safe  passage  by  the  American  warships.  The  American  ambassador  to  Paris,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
had  issued  a  letter  to  all  American  warships  saying  that  Cook  was  not  to  be  considered  as  an  enemy.  He 
was  not  to  be  attacked  upon,  nor  taken  prisoner  or  delayed,  but  to  be  treated  with  “Civility  and  Kindness” 
and  given  any  assistance  needed,  for  he  was  on  a  scientific  mission  that  would  enhance  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  further  trade  possibilities.  Franklin  himself  was  a  winner  of  the  Copley  Medal  (1753)  and  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  since  1756. 

In  July  1776,  Cook  set  sail,  heading  for  the  southern  tip  of  Africa.  When  he  departed  England, 
he  left  Clerke  and  the  Discovery  behind.  Clerke  was  sitting  in  debtor’s  prison  for  guaranteeing  the  debts 
defaulted  on  by  a  brother.  Three  weeks  later,  Clerke  was  freed  and  managed  to  catch  up  with  Cook  in 
Cape  Town.  But  during  his  short  incarceration,  he  contracted  consumption,  which  would  later  kill  him 
on  this  voyage. 

From  Africa,  Cook  sailed  east  through  the  Southern  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans  and  reached  New 
Zealand  by  February  1777.  Here,  the  Maoris  were  apprehensive  at  Cook’s  arrival,  afraid  he  was  here  to 
seek  revenge  for  their  act  of  cannibalism,  which  occurred  with  Fumeaux's  crew  on  the  last  visit.  But  Cook 
turned  his  cheek  to  the  episode  to  show  no  hard  feelings  were  kept  toward  the  natives.  It  he  were  to  reach 
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the  Arctic  from  here.  Cook  had  to  hurry.  But  sailing  from  New  Zealand  to  Tahiti,  there  was  little  in  the 
way  of  winds,  and  Cook  knew  he  would  have  to  wait  a  year.  Cook  chose  to  idle  the  days  away,  being 
content  to  \  lsit  the  various  familiar  islands,  islands  that  he  had  already  discovered  on  his  previous  voyages. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Cook  didn’t  search  for  new  islands,  especially  since  the  natives  had 
told  him  Fiji  and  the  Samoan  islands  were  nearby.  With  seven  months  to  explore,  he  instead  chose  to  pass 
the  days  visiting  old  friends  among  the  natives.  What  had  happened  to  the  bold  navigator?  Some  say  he 
was  simply  exhausted  in  mind,  body  and  spirit,  overworked  from  years  of  responsibilities.  He  was  now 
at  an  age  where  he  would  want  to  hoard  his  strength,  knowing  he  already  had  a  fine  array  of  honors. 
Others  say  he  was  suffering  from  a  B-complex  vitamin  deficiency  caused  by  intestinal  parasites,  which 
could  lead  to  distressing  changes  of  personality.  Cook  did  seem  now  to  be  more  easily  agitated  toward  the 
nato  es  behavior.  On  this  voyage  he  was  more  inclined  to  deal  out  harsh  penalties  to  the  natives  for  their 
petty  thievery.  Cook's  fellow  officers  began  to  question  his  decisions  to  bum  the  natives’  canoes,  cutting 
off  their  ears,  and  seizing  hostages  for  minor  infractions. 


December  1777,  Cook  had  set  sail  for  the  Arctic,  hoping  to  reach  the  area  by  summer.  On 
December  22nd,  he  crossed  north  of  the  equator,  and  this  marked  the  first  time  he  had  done  so  in  the 
Pacific.  His  previous  two  voyages  were  confined  to  the  southern  Pacific.  Two  days  later  they  discovered 
Christmas  Island.  They  spent  nine  days  here  and  observed  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  to  establish  their  exact 
longitude.  From  here  they  expected  a  long,  tedious  ride  to  reach  the  western  coast  of  North  America  but 
instead  came  upon  the  western  end  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  on  January  18,  1778.  Cook  found  it  interesting 
the  natives  here  were  of  the  same  Polynesian  stock  as  seen  in  New  Zealand,  Tahiti,  Easter  Island,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Pacific  island  nations.  He  named  the  islands  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  honor  of  his  friend  and 
patron,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich. 

In  February,  Cook  continued  on  his  journey  and  a  month  later,  on  March  7th,  sighted  the  coastline 
of  Oregon  at  Cape  Foul  weather.  They  landed  at  Vancouver  Island  and  spent  the  month  of  April  repairing 
a  mast  on  the  ship.  They  then  went  north,  following  the  southern  shores  of  Alaska,  past  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  through  the  Bering  Strait,  and  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  From  July  and  into  August,  they  made 
repeated  attempts  to  find  the  Northwest  Passage,  only  to  be  confounded  by  heavy  fog  and  dead  ends  at  the 
ice  fields.  By  the  end  of  August,  with  no  success  on  hand,  Cook  decided  to  return  to  warmer  waters  and 
leave  behind  the  danger  of  being  trapped  in  by  the  ice.  He  wasn’t  ready  to  call  the  voyage  a  failure  and 
planned  to  try  again  the  following  summer.  Instead  of  heading  for  his  favorite  locales  of  New  Zealand  and 
Tahiti,  Cook  decided  the  Hawaiian  Islands  were  much  closer  and  more  convenient. 

By  the  end  of  November,  they  sighted  land  at  Maui;  but  instead  of  quickly  finding  a  spot  to 
anchor,  Cook  sailed  around  the  islands  for  nearly  two  months.  Normally,  Cook  would  have  quickly  found 
a  spot  to  anchor  and  free  his  crew  from  the  confines  of  the  ship.  The  crew  was  confused  at  his  behavior 
and  let  him  know  that  they  wished  to  iand,  and  at  one  point  Cook  had  considered  his  crew  mutinous. 
Finally,  on  January  16th,  he  decided  to  land  at  Kealakekua  Bay  on  the  island  of  Hawaii. 

Upon  landing,  thousands  of  natives  welcomed  Cook,  laying  prostrate  at  his  feet,  and  repeating  the 
word  "Erono.”  (Erono,  Rono,  or  Lono  are  the  names  given  by  different  sources.)  Cook  and  his  men  were 
given  lavish  feasts  and  participated  in  elaborate  ceremonies.  They  were  amazed  at  their  reception,  but  what 
they  didn’t  know  was  the  natives  thought  Cook  was  their  god  of  peace,  light  and  abundance.  After  a  few 
weeks,  the  Hawanans  began  to  feel  the  burden  of  feeding  Cook  and  his  two  hundred  men  such  lavish  feasts 
and  began  to  inquire  as  to  when  Cook  would  be  leaving.  Cook  took  the  hint  well  and  assured  the  natives 
he  and  his  crew  would  be  leaving  soon.  Cook  decided  he  would  explore  the  rest  of  the  islands  before 
sailing  north  to  the  Arctic  again.  The  two  boats  set  sail  on  February  4th. 

Three  days  later,  they  encountered  a  violent  storm  which  sprung  the  foremast,  leaving  the  boat 
with  only  half  of  her  sails.  Having  no  choice  but  to  anchor  somewhere  and  repair  the  mast,  Cook  decided 
to  return  to  Kealakekua  Bay.  Upon  their  arrival,  Cook  and  his  crew  were  baffled  at  the  scorn  now  shown 
to  them  by  the  natives.  The  natives  went  about  their  business,  not  at  all  hospitable  and  friendly  as  they 
had  been  a  few  weeks  before.  The  natives  weren’t  happy  with  Cook’s  return,  feeling  perhaps  their  god 
was  no*  happy  with  their  behavior  on  the  last  visit.  They  felt  perhaps  their  god  was  upset  when  he  was 
asked  to  leave  the  last  time  and  that  he  had  returned  to  wreak  revenge  upon  them.  Events  escalated  to  a 
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point  where  petty  thievery  was  being  met  with  harsh  punishment,  which,  in  turn,  caused  further  disdain 
of  the  British.  It  culminated  one  night  when  the  Discovery’s  large  cutter  was  stolen  under  the  nose  of  the 
night  watch.  This  boat  was  used  for  inshore  exploration  and  was  the  chief  lifeboat  in  emergency  situations 
Cook  was  determined  to  get  the  boat  back  and  decided  to  go  ashore  with  ten  marines  to  take  the  head  chief 
hostage  until  the  boat  was  returned. 

Cook  directed  some  of  his  men  to  another  part  of  the  bay  to  prevent  any  natives  from  escaping 
while  he  took  a  few  men  with  him  to  the  island.  Cook  was  able  to  walk  inland  to  the  chiefs  hut  and 
convinced  the  old  man  to  come  with  him  to  his  boat.  On  the  way  back  to  the  shore,  a  crowd  of  two  to 
three  thousand  people  gathered  to  see  what  was  happening.  Two  other  chiefs  stopped  the  elder  chief  and 
warned  him  against  going  with  Cook.  The  chief  now  sat  down  in  confusion  as  to  what  to  do,  refusing  to 
listen  to  anyone.  Some  gunshots  were  heard  in  the  distance,  and  news  filtered  back  through  the  crowd  that 
Cook's  men  had  killed  a  chief  trying  to  leave  the  bay.  The  crowd  now  turned  ugly,  and  Cook  decided  it 
was  best  for  him  to  leave  and  signaled  his  men  to  come  in  with  the  boat  and  pick  him  up.  One  native  tried 
to  prevent  Cook  from  leaving,  making  threatening  motions  with  his  matted  battle  shield.  Cook  had  armed 
himself  with  a  pistol,  loading  one  barrel  with  harmless  shot  and  the  other  with  a  bullet.  He  fired  the 
harmless  shot  at  the  native,  which  penetrated  only  into  the  shield.  The  crowd  was  really  incensed  now, 
and  as  Cook  turned  to  motion  his  men  in  closer  with  the  boat,  a  native  struck  him  from  behind.  Other 
natives  then  fell  upon  him  with  their  knives  and  clubs.  It  was  February  14,  1779,  and  the  great  explorer 
of  the  Pacific  died  there  on  the  shores  at  the  age  of  fifty. 

James  Clerke  was  now  in  charge.  He  wisely  avoided  a  chaos  by  ignoring  the  pleas  of  his  men 
to  retaliate  against  the  natives.  Instead,  he  had  his  men  go  about  fixing  the  ship  so  they  could  continue 
their  journey.  His  only  request  of  the  natives  was  for  the  return  of  Cook’s  body.  Island  tradition  said  a 
great  chief  s  body  was  to  be  burned  and  the  bones  distributed  as  relics  to  the  various  chiefs  on  the  islands. 
But  a  week  later,  one  of  the  chiefs  secretly  brought  out  some  of  Cook’s  remains.  These  were  identified 
by  a  scar  on  the  hand,  which  Cook  received  in  an  accident  during  his  years  in  Newfoundland.  On 
February  21,  1779,  after  reading  from  Cook's  bible  and  giving  a  ten-  canon  salute,  his  remains  were  sent 
to  the  bottom  of  Kealakekua  Bay.  The  Discovery  and  the  Resolution  set  sail  the  following  day. 

Clerke  took  the  ships  back  to  the  Arctic  but  again  failed  to  find  any  passage.  They  once  anchored 
at  a  small  Russian  port  and  sent  news  overland  to  England  regarding  Cook's  unfortunate  death.  The  news 
would  reach  England  eight  months  prior  to  the  ships’  arrival.  James  Clerke  would  also  fail  to  see  England 
again,  dying  in  August  1779  of  the  consumption  which  he  contracted  during  his  short  stay  in  debtor’s 
prison.  The  ships  sailed  back  home  through  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  rounding  Africa.  They  reached 
England  in  October  1780,  completing  a  voyage  which  lasted  four  years  and  three  months. 


EPILOGUE 

Upon  Cook’s  death,  he  was  given  many  posthumous  awards.  The  Royal  Society  struck  a  medal 
in  his  honor.  King  George  III  gave  his  family  the  honor  of  a  coat  of  arms  displaying  the  following:  a  map 
of  the  Pacific  showing  the  voyages,  the  polar  stars,  a  wreath  of  laurel  and  palm,  and  Latin  mottoes 
proclaiming  “Around  the  Globe”  and  “He  left  nothing  untried.”  His  wife,  Elizabeth,  was  given  a  good 
pension  to  last  her  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  Of  her  sixteen  years  of  marriage  to  James,  she  was  with  him 
for  only  about  five.  She  lived  until  1835,  dying  at  the  age  of  ninety-three. 

Cook  recorded  over  a  million  words  in  his  daily  journals,  a  daily  task  he  began  when  he  first 
signed  on  with  the  Royal  Navy.  But  these  journals  do  little  to  describe  him.  Twice  he  mentioned  his  wife, 
but  nowhere  is  there  any  notation  regarding  his  children.  His  journals  lament  the  white  man’s  invasion  to 
these  newly  discovered  lands,  laying  claim  to  lands  that  rightfully  belonged  to  the  natives.  But  this  was 
the  age-old  struggle  between  conscience  and  duty.  His  journals  describe  sailing  off  into  the  unknown, 
month  after  month  going  through  unchartered  waters  and  in  abhorrent  weather  conditions,  but  never 
quitting. 

Cook  may  not  be  famous  for  the  things  he  wrote  or  said,  but  he  is  famous  for  the  things  he 
accomplished.  Cook’s  impact  on  history  is  comparable  to  man  landing  on  the  moon.  On  three  long 
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voyages,  C  ook  cov  ered  wider  distances  and  brought  back  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  earth  than  any 
nav  .gator  before  or  after  him.  He  destroyed  the  myth  of  the  Southern  Continent  and  proved  the  Northwest 
I  assage  d.d  not  exist.  He  drew  the  first  truly  accurate  map  of  the  Pacific,  much  of  which  was  used  for 
fie  next  one  hundred  years.  Many  of  the  places  he  discovered  and  named  remain  the  same  today.  It  was 
probablv  fitting  tor  Cook  to  die  in  Hawaii.  There  was  nothing  left  for  him  to  discover,  and  it  wouldn’t 
have  been  appropriate  tor  him  to  die  of  old  age  within  the  confines  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  In  any  case, 
his  spirit  still  survives  on  the  shores  of  Hawaii  and  in  the  names  of  his  boats,  the  Endeavour ,  the 
Resolution,  the  Adventure,  and  the  Discovery. 


*  *  * 


MODERN  COMMEMORATIVES  -  TIME  FOR  A  RADICAL  CHANGE? 

by  Bradley  S.  Karoleff  (R-0364,  KY) 


Many  collectors  of  modern  commemorative  coins  have  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the 
current  designs.  We  have  been  saddled  with  less  than  artistically  inspiring  images  on  many  of 
the  Mint  s  latest  offerings.  What  can  be  done  to  change  this?  My  solution  would  be  to  remove 
many  of  the  constraints  placed  on  the  artists  by  the  Mint. 

The  coins  made  for  the  modern  commemorative  program  have  been  limited  by  antiquated, 
useless  rules  tor  minting  circulating  coins.  The  commemoratives  that  are  being  produced  are  not 
gaeant  to  be  circulated  and  probably  never  will!  Why  then  must  the  artists  be  limited  to 
producing  coins  that  will  stack  and  circulate  without  excessive  wear  if  they  will  never  be  spent? 
1  would  like  to  see  high  relief  coins  not  limited  by  the  height  of  the  rims  and  designs  unlimited 
by  the  fact  they  will  not  be  adequately  struck  by  one  blow  of  the  dies.  Would  we  be  somew'hat 
appeased  with  new  coins  resembling  High  Relief  Twenties,  the  Indian  Head  Double  Eagle  pattern 
ot  1907,  the  Seated  Liberty  and  Globe  patterns  of  the  1870s,  or  many  of  the  Mint’s  medals 
produced  in  the  last  century  and  a  halt?  Designs  even  approaching  those  of  the  Standing  Liberty 

Type  One  Quarters  or  the  Type  One  Buffaloes  would  be  more  impressive  than  what  we  are 
receiving. 

I  am  sure  today’s  artists  could  come  up  with  more  creative  designs  without  the  multitude 
of  restrictions  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Mint.  The  next  time  our  officers  are  invited  to  give 
their  opinions  in  relation  to  the  current  commemorative  program,  I  would  like  them  to  ask  the 
Mint  officials  to  address  these  issues.  Who  knows?  Someone  may  listen  and  pick  up  the  ideas 
as  his/her  own!  We  can  only  hope  someday  the  modern  commemorative  program  may  evolve 
into  something  we  can  all  be  proud  to  support.  Hopefully,  this  will  happen  before  everyone 
becomes  too  fed  up  with  the  current  system,  and  it  meets  the  same  fate  as  our  first 
commemorative  program  that  ended  in  1954. 


*  *  * 
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BATTLE  OF  BENNINGTON/VERMONT  SESQUICENTENNIAL 

by  Kenneth  B.  Spatola  (R-0305,  NH) 


My  first  exposure  to  this  early  commemorative,  like  many  others,  was  in  the  pages  of  an  early  edition  of 
the  Red  Book  or  A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins.  Since  the  coin  was  called  the  Vermont  Sesquicentenmal 
therein  and  also  in  contemporary  advertisements  in  Coin  World  And  Numismatic  Scrapbook  magazine,  I  made  little 
note  that  the  reverse  of  this  handsome  coin  commemorated  a  single  day  in  history,  August  16,  1777. 

The  significance  of  that  date  was  brought  home  to  me  later  when  1  learned  that  the  reverse’s  catamount 
design  by  Mr.  Charles  Keck  was  not  the  original  proposed  design.  In  the  pages  of  Don  Taxay’s  excellent  text.  An 
Illustrated  History  o/U.S.  Commemorative  Coinage ,  I  saw  for  the  first  time  another  design,  that  of  Mr.  Sherry  Fry. 
a  New  York  artist  chosen  to  execute  a  design  proposed  by  the  Vermont  Sesquicentennial  Commission.  This  design 
featured  the  Battle  of  Bennington  monument  on  the  reverse  and  Ira  Allen,  “Founder  of  Vermont,”  on  the  obverse. 
(See  illustration  below.) 


Rejected  models  by  Sherry  Fry.  National  Archives 
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M>  l,rst  reaction  was,  "Boy,  am  1  glad  that  design  proposal  was  dropped.”  However,  I  soon  realized  that 
this  reverse  design  attempted  to  commemorate  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Bennington,  fought  on 
August  lb,  1  ,  and  that  the  Commission  could  think  of  no  better  way  of  portraying  the  battle  but  to  show  the 

monument  built  (or  at  least  begun)  on  its  centennial  in  1877.  The  monument  was  actually  completed  a  number  of 
years  thereafter  and  formally  dedicated  in  1891,  the  centennial  year  of  Vermont's  statehood. 

lax  ay  s  writing  that  this  battle  was  considered  "the  turning  point  of  the  Revolution”  made  this  coin  and 
both  its  proposed  and  final  design  ever  more  meaningful  for  me. 

1  began  to  question  the  proper  name  of  this  commemorative  as  1  learned  more  about  the  coin’s  history  and 
reviewed  early  ads  such  as  those  of  R.  Green,  A.  Bebee,  B.  Max  Mehl  and  others. 

Tax  ay  noted  that  the  original  legislation,  a  Senate  bill  of  January  9,  1925,  proposed  two  coins  for  the 
sesquicentennial,  a  half-dollar  and  gold  dollar— supposedly,  one  for  each  of  two  events  being  commemorated.  Here 
1  am  assuming  that  the  designs  would  have  differed,  unlike  the  precedence  set  by  the  Grant  coins  five  years  earlier. 
However,  the  dollar  coin  was  dropped  by  amendment  on  January  24,  1925. 

Some  additional  information  came  in  reading  a  letter  sent  on  September  15,  1925,  from  John  Spargo, 
president  of  the  Vermont  Sesquicentennial  Commission,  to  Charles  Moore,  chairman  of  the  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts,  where  he  states  the  coin  is  to  commemorate  equally  the  Sesquicentennial  of  the  State  and  the  Battle  of 
Bennington. 

We  had  thus  created  our  first  "dual  event”  commemorative  half  dollar. 

Then  came  Mike  Garofalo’s  wonderful  Commemorative  Trail  article  in  the  fall  of  1986  on  his  visit  to 
Vermont,  presenting  the  history  of  the  Battle  of  Bennington  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  Ebenezer  Prescott  (1751- 
1822)  and  his  great-grandson,  Thomas  Prescott  (1883-1946),  from  their  respective  diaries  preserved  by  the  family. 

Our  thanks  to  Amos  Prescott  and  Mike  for  sharing  these  precious  insights  with  us. 

Like  Mike,  1  was  looking  for  ephemeral  writings  or  other  printed  information  on  the  Sesquicentennial  when 
I  traveled  to  Vergenes,  Vermont,  on  business  recently.  Vergenes  is  an  attractive,  small  town  on  the  southern  shore 
of  Lake  Champlain,  south  of  Burlington  and  north  of  Bennington,  near  the  western  boundary  of  the  state. 

In  a  large  antique  and  memorabilia  store,  I  came  across  the  official  Sesquicentennial  Pageant  Program. 
The  cover  displayed  a  sketch  of  the  monument  I  remembered  seeing  in  the  Fry  design.  My  heart  started  to  race. 
Maybe  there  would  be  a  photograph  of  the  coin  inside,  I  thought. 

Written  and  produced  by  Virginia  Tanner,  the  pageant  program  was  92  pages  in  length,  presenting  three 
episodes,  covering  the  period  of  1761  through  October  17,  1777.  This  last  date  is  where  General  John  Burgoyne 
is  tendering  his  sword  to  the  American  commander  General  Horatio  Gates,  in  token  of  surrender  after  the  Battle 
of  Saratoga,  the  consummation  of  the  work  begun  at  the  Battle  of  Bennington. 

There  was  no  mention  of  the  sesquicentennial  coin;  my  heart  sank. 

Then  I  found  it!  Neatly  tucked  in  the  back  of  the  Pageant  Program  was  a  separate  flyer.  On  the  back  page 
of  this  separate  program  flier  was  the  offering  of  the  Sesqui-centenmal  half-dollar  in  bold-face  type!  This  six-page 
program  showed  the  scope  of  the  sesquicentennial  celebration  and  its  "dual”  focus.  This  dual  theme  is  shown  by 
the  wording  on  either  side  of  the  central  obelisk  design  above  the  dates  1777-1927. 

It  is  valuable  to  note  that  Vermont's  independence  and  adoption  of  its  constitution  is  being  commemorated, 
not  its  statehood  like  other  earlier  half-dollars  such  as  the  Alabama,  Illinois  and  Missouri  commemoratives. 

Nonetheless,  it  is  valuable  to  note  that  the  celebration  was  entitled  BENNINGTON  SESQUI¬ 
CENTENNIAL.  Maybe  this  is  reason  enough  to  call  this  issue  the  Bennington/Vermont  Sesqui  rather  than  vice 
versa. 

As  Mike  presented  earlier,  this  battle’s  sesquicentennial  celebration  was  something  special.  Not  only  in 
its  magnitude,  as  over  100,000  people  were  said  to  have  participated  in  the  last  four  days,  August  13,  14,  15  and 
16,  1927,  but  also  in  the  list  of  dignitaries  participating.  For  example,  all  six  governors  of  the  respective  New 
England  states  attended.  It  is  obvious  from  this  participation,  the  preparations  made,  and  the  actual  pageantry  itself, 
that  our  ancestors  believed  strongly  in  the  historical  importance  of  this  revolutionary  battle.  Thus  a  strong  case  can 
be  made  for  properly  calling  this  commemorative  the  1927  Battle  of  Bennington/Vermont  Independence 
Sesquicentennial. 

(Editor’s  Note:  On  the  following  pages  are  the  reproducible  illustrations  1  could  use  of  those  Ken  so  kindly  sent.) 
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A  PAGEANT 

AT 

BENNINGTON,  VERMONT 


In  Celebration 


of 


The  1.50th  Anniversary 


of 

The  Battle  of  Bennington 

1777—19*27 


WRITTEN  AND  PRODUCED  RY 

VIRGINIA  TANNER 


Acted  and  Sung  and  Danced  by 
the  Citizens  of  Bennington 

August  H.  15,  16  at  8.60  o'Clock 
August  15  at  3  o’Clock 

IN 

OLD  BENNINGTON 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  13th,  1927 

JAMES  C.  COLGATE,  FREDERICK  C.  MARTIN, 

General  Chairman  Executive  Chairman 

MRS.  EDWARD  W.  BRADFORD 

WILLIAM  E.  BlSSELL  WILLIAM  II.  WILLS 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  GENIUS 


by  Thomas  M.  Barosko  (R-0979,  IL) 


Retrospective  of  the  Work  of  Noted  Sculptor ;  Trygve  Rovelstad 


►  View  of  certain  other 
of  Rovelstad’s  works  in¬ 
cluding  the  “I  Will  Statue” 
planned  for  Chicago’s  har¬ 
bor  but  never  constructed. 
(Photographs  courtesy  of 
Gloria  Rovelstad) 


kook  familiar?  I  he  head  of  the  pioneer  to  the  right 
and  the  standing  group  of  frontier  figures  on  the  pedestal 
to  the  left  are  part  of  a  retrospective  of  the  work  of  noted 
sculptor,  Trygve  Rovelstad,  held  in  Elgin,  Illinois,  re¬ 
cently.  1  hese  identical  motifs  were  used  by  Rovelstad  in 
his  1936  Elgin  Centennial  half  dollar. 


Photos  courtesy  of  Gloria  Rovelstad  and  the  Rare  Coin  Review , 
published  by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc. 


My  wife,  Margie,  and  I  recently  had  the  opportunity  to  view  again  the  works  of  Trygve 
Rovelstad,  the  celebrated  designer  of  the  Elgin  commemorative  half-dollar.  [We,  along  with  Robert  R. 
Van  Ryzin  (R-1973,  WI)  and  Helen  &  Don  Carmody  (R-0007,  R-0008,  CA),  previously  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  with  his  widow,  Gloria  Rovelstad  (R-2040,  IL),  at  her  home  and  to  experience 
firsthand  the  wonders  of  his  work.] 

For  this  numismatic  adventure,  we  enjoyed  the  short  trip  from  our  home  to  the  Elgin  Community 
College  to  view  the  Trygve  Rovelstad  exhibit.  We  talked  with  Mrs.  Rovelstad.  However,  as  there  were 
quite  a  few  other  people  there  at  the  same  time,  we  spoke  only  briefly.  Mrs.  Rovelstad  told  us  that  the 
staff  of  the  Arts  Department  of  the  College  arranged  and  set  up  the  exhibit.  There  were  twenty-eight 
framed  photographs  of  Mr.  Rovelstad 's  work— or  of  him  working— as  well  as  some  of  his  sketches  and 
drawings  of  projects  on  which  he  had  worked.  There  were  a  total  of  twenty-eight  items— not  just  twenty- 
eight  photographs.  Then  there  were  eight  large  aluminum  and  bronze  statues  or  busts  of  the  head  of  the 
I  Will  statue.  Pan,  and  busts  of  the  mother,  as  well  as  two  of  the  male  figures,  on  the  Pioneer  Memorial. 
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All  of  these  items  were  available  for  purchase,  with  prices  ranging  from  $25  for  the  framed 
photographs  to  $10,000  for  some  of  the  busts.  I  again  was  interested  in  the  American  Roll  of  Honor  with 
that  beautiful  rendition  of  the  American  flag,  but,  as  it  was  valued  at,  I  believe,  $1,600,  it  was  out  of 
range  of  our  present  budget. 

I  did  ask  Mrs.  Rovelstad  to  look  through  her  collection  of  photographs  to  see  whether  she  had 
one  of  her  husband  working  on  the  Pioneer  Medal  drawing,  or  the  statue,  which  she  said  she  would  do. 
I  thought  it  might  make  a  nice  donation  to  the  Society  for  auction  purposes.  I  will  let  you  know  whether 
this  comes  about. 

The  College  also  had  a  young  lady  playing  music  while  the  exhibit  was  on,  as  well  as  another 
lady  serving  refreshments  to  the  visitors.  All  in  all,  it  made  for  a  very  nice  visit. 

Margie  and  I  hope  what  we  have  related  is  able  to  raise  some  much-needed  funds  for  the 
Memorial  Foundation.  Mrs.  Rovelstad  mentioned  she  has  had  a  number  of  visitors  to  the  studio,  but, 
apparently,  the  statue  is  still  lying  silent.  I  hope  this  small  piece  and  the  literature  I’ve  sent  gives  our 
members  a  little  idea  of  what  transpired  during  the  exhibit. 

*  *  * 


[Editor’s  Note:  Following  are  illustrations  of  the  postcard  and  brochure  which  Tom  and  Margie 
so  kindly  sent  to  me  so  our  members  could  envision  some  of  the  great  works  by  Mr.  Rovelstad  which 
were  on  display.] 

TRYGVE  ROVELSTAD 


Retrospective 


MARCH  9-APRIL  12.  1995 
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June  1995  Long  Beach  Expo  Meeting 


by  Janies  J.  Dooley  (R-1809,  CA) 


For  collectors  of  commemorative  coin  documentation,  the  Society’s  June  3,  1995  meeting,  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  Long  Beach  Coin  and  Collectibles  Expo,  was  a  little  piece  of  heaven.  Here, 
Helen  Carmody  (R-0007,  CA),  Trail  editor,  treated  thirty-two  commemorative  enthusiasts  to 
photographic  slides  of  a  portion  of  the  extensive  documentation  collection  of  Mitchell  A.  Yee  (R-1061, 
CA),  valued  member  and  past  secretary  of  the  Society.  Mitch,  who,  despite  his  best  efforts,  was  unable 
to  attend  the  meeting,  provided  Helen  with  commentary  for  the  presentation. 

Mitch  selected  slides  he  felt  would  serve  as  an  introduction  to  collecting  commemorative  coin 
memorabilia  and  limited  his  subject  to  official  documentation— applications,  mailing  envelopes,  and 
holders.  He  defines  commemorative  memorabilia  as  “officially  issued  materials  that  directly  describe, 
advertise,  or  contain  U.S.  commemorative  coins”  and  excludes  from  the  definition  such  items  as 
exposition  materials  and  badges  and  medals  issued  by  coin  commissions,  which  are,  nevertheless, 
wonderful  tie-ins  to  collect. 

Mitch  divided  the  slide  presentation  into  two  parts.  Part  one  was  devoted  to  his  favorite  area  of 
memorabilia— application  forms.  Generally  speaking,  applications  take  the  form  of  either  perforated, 
tear-apart  forms  or  single-  or  multiple-page  brochures.  Mitch’s  rarity  index  for  applications  is  as  follows: 

Common  -  I  have  seen  more  than  25; 

Scarce  -  I  have  seen  10  -  25; 

Rare  -  I  know  of  less  than  10. 

Mitch  considers  all  applications  to  be  scarce  or  rare.  Applications  for  the  following 
commemorative  coins  were  shown  (Mitch’s  brief  comments  for  each  are  given): 

Antietam  -  Perhaps  the  most  “available”  application  form. 

Arkansas  (1937)  -  Only  the  half  side  (of  the  form).  I  have  never  seen  a  complete  form. 
Anyone:  Rare?  Scarce? 

Bay  Bridge  -  Only  a  half  (of  the  form).  There  are  two  varieties.  Rare  either  complete 

or  incomplete. 


Columbia  -  A  nice  complete  (fragile  perforations!),  tear-apart  form.  Rare  when  complete; 
scarce  when  not. 

Long  Island  -  Two  types.  A  half  type  that  I’d  love  to  see  what  the  other  half  looks  like, 
and  a  more  commonly  seen  “variety.”  The  half  type  is  rare,  whereas  the  tear-apart  form  is  common. 

New  Rochelle  -  Small,  multi-page  brochure.  Scarce. 
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Oregon  (1938)  -  A  beautiful  brochure.  Perhaps  one  of  the  “larger”  subscription 
applications.  I  bought  this  item  as  part  of  a  mishmash  group  in  an  auction.  1  didn't  expect  much,  so  I 
didn’t  bid  much.  Instead,  what  a  pleasant  surprise!  Rare. 

Rhode  Island  -  Any  comments  here,  Helen?  Rare/scarce?  (Editor’s  Note:  Relatively 
have  seen  only  approximately  ten  sold  in  recent  years.) 

Roanoke  -  This  isn't  a  subscription  form.  Instead,  this  was  probably  a  Roanoke 
celebration  program  brochure.  The  actual  size  unfolds  to  at  least  two  feet  by  two  and  one-half  feet  The 

center  of  the  program  fully  describes  the  official  commemorative  half  and  purchasing  instructions.  I  liked 
it. 


San  Diego  -  These  forms  were  apparently  enclosed  with  the  purchased  coins.  I've  seen 

lots  of  these. 


Texas  (1934,  1936)  -  Rather  a  plain,  droll  form.  Scarce. 

BTW  -  A  bit  more  ornate  than  the  Texas.  Common. 

Part  two  of  the  presentation  covered  commemorative  coin  holders  and  envelopes.  Holders  are 
generally  common,  with  mailing  envelopes  ranging  from  common  to  “very  scarce.”  Mailing  envelopes 
tor  such  commemorative  coins  as  the  Antietam,  Elgin,  Hudson,  Lexington,  Sesqui(centennial  of  American 
Independence)  and  Wisconsin  are  especially  difficult  to  find. 

A  number  of  holders  and  mailing  envelopes  were  shown,  including  those  for  the  Elgin,  Oregon 
Trail  and  Bridgeport.  Helen  commented  that,  when  adding  envelopes  to  their  collections,  collectors  look 
for  those  with  careful,  clean  openings  and  intact  postage  stamps. 

In  conclusion,  Mitch  (through  Helen)  shared  some  tips  on  preserving  a  documentation  collection. 
Since  most  of  the  items  can  be  very  fragile,  they  must  be  stored  carefully.  He  protects  his  collection  by 
first  placing  the  items  in  a  flat  Mylar  currency  holder,  4-1  12  x  7-1/2  inches,  .004  gauge.  He  then  places 
the  currency  holder  into  a  philatelic  first-issue  page.  Finally,  the  page  goes  into  a  binder.  If  he  uses 
page  separators,  they  are  always  of  archival  quality  (acid-free)  paper. 

Mitch's  (and  Helen’s)  presentation  was  very  well  received  by  those  in  attendance.  It  served  as 
a  fine  introduction  to  collecting  commemorative  coin  memorabilia. 


*  *  * 


REMINDER 


At  all  major  coin  shows,  the  Society  for  U.S.  Commemorative  Coins  always  holds  its  meetings 
Saturday  at  9  a.m.  This  has  been  our  established  procedure  since  our  club  was  formed.  If  there  is  ever 
a  change  in  scheduling,  we  will  alert  members  by  every  means  possible. 
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SHOW  REPORT 


by  Helen  L.  Carmody  (R-0007,  CA) 

ANA  104th  Anniversary  Convention  -  August  16-20,  1995 


The  ANA  convention  held  in  ANAheim,  California,  brought  approximately  10,000  people  to  the 
anniversary  convention.  As  California  has  the  most  ANA  members  of  any  state,  the  show  was  replete 
with  collectors  and  dealers  who  were  enthusiastically  looking  forward  to  five  days  of  numismatic 
activities. 

Generally,  dealers  said  public  attendance  was  less  than  they  had  hoped,  as  expectations  were  high 
for  such  a  dense  collector  base.  However,  even  though  it  may  seem  contradictory,  no  one  appeared 
especially  disappointed  in  the  outcome— except  it  was  literally  impossible  to  replenish  inventories  with 
much-needed  material. 

Some  of  the  dealers’  comments  were  as  follows: 

“It  is  really  encouraging  that  there  are  signs  of  life  in  the  comment  market.  We  have  sold  more 
commems  in  the  last  week  (including  the  show  that  was  held  prior  to  the  ANA)  than  in  any  of  the  last 
three  months  combined.” 

“People  have  come  to  the  realization  that  commems  have  gotten  too  cheap.  Unfortunately,  at 
recent  shows  there  has  been  very  little  nice,  fresh  material.  At  this  show  there  was  practically  nothing.” 

“I  have  been  working  agressively  to  buy  coins.  I  have  nothing  new  to  sell  in  original,  toned 
commems.” 

“At  the  show  I  have  been  unable  to  buy  a  single  coin.  At  the  show  preceding  the  ANA 

convention,  I  bought  a  colorful  Boone  and  sold  it  immediately.  However,  it  appears  that  people  are  not 

willing  to  sell  at  current  levels,  but  they  are  willing  to  buy.” 

“There  are  many  encouraging  signs  in  the  marketplace.  It  is  definitely  more  active  than  it  was 
three  months  ago.” 

“Both  collectors  and  dealers  came  to  the  show  desiring  to  add  to  their  collections.  I  just  didn’t 
have  enough  originally  toned  commems  to  meet  their  needs.  I  was  forced  to  ‘make  my  show’  by  doing 
business  in  other  series.  One  fact  did  please  me,  however.  Everyone  is  realizing  higher-end  coins 
command  premium  prices,  and  people  are  no  longer  looking  at  bid  and  ask  quotes.  If  a  superior  example 
of  a  commem  was  wanted,  scarcely  anyone  disputed  that  a  higher  price  was  mandatory  if  business  was 
to  be  transacted.” 

Some  examples  of  wholesale  trading  were  as  follows: 

Alabama  2x2  .  PCGS  MS-65  .  $2,800.00 

Arkansas  (1935-D) .  PCGS  MS-65  .  350.00 

Arkansas  (1937-S)  .  PCGS  MS-65  .  400.00 
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Boone  (1935-D) .  NGC  MS-67 

Boone  (1936-S)  .  PCGS  MS-67 

Boone  (1938-D) .  NGC  MS-67 

Boone  (1938-S)  .  PCGS  MS-67 

California  Jubilee .  PCGS  MS-67 

Grant  .  PCGS  MS-65 

Grant  with  Star  .  PCGS  MS-65 

Hawaiian  .  PCGS  MS-62 

Hawaiian  .  PCGS  MS-64 

Hudson  .  PCGS  MS-64 

Huguenot-Walloon .  PCGS  MS-65 

Isabella  .  NGC  MS-64 

Jefferson  $1  .  PCGS  MS -66 

Ufayctte .  PCGS  MS-65 

Lewis  and  Clark  $1  (1905) .  PCGS  MS-65 

Lexington .  NGC  MS-65 

Lincoln  .  PCGS  MS-66 

Lynchburg .  PCGS  MS-64 

Lynchburg .  PCGS  MS-66 

Mlssouri  .  PCGS  MS-64 

Missouri  2x4  .  PCGS  MS-65 

New  Rochelle .  PCGS  MS-65 

Oregon  Trail  (1928)  .  PCGS  MS-66 

Oregon  Trail  (1939-P)  .  PCGS  MS-65 

Oregon  Trail  (1939  PDS  Set)  .  PCGS  MS-65 

Pan-Pac  $2-1/2 .  PCGS  MS-66 

San  Diego  (1936-D) .  NGC  MS-66 

Sesqui  $2-1/2  .  PCGS  MS-64 

Sesqui  $2-1/2  .  PCGS  MS-65 

Stone  Mountain .  PCGS  MS-65 

Vancouver  .  PCGS  MS-65 

Booker  T.  Washington  (1946-P) .  PCGS  MS-67 

Booker  T.  Washington  (1951-P) .  PCGS  MS-66 

Wisconsin  .  PCGS  MS-65 


PCGS  MS-65 


$2,350.00 
. 1,800.00 
.  1,875.00 
. 2,100.00 
. 3,750.00 
....725.00 
. 7,500.00 
.  1,325.00 
. 2,400.00 
..  650.00 
...  575.00 
...  925.00 
. 3,600.00 
. 7,800.00 
1 1,750.00 
....950.00 
. 1,000.00 
...  220.00 
.  2,600.00 
.  1,400.00 
.  5,750.00 
...  380.00 
...  525.00 
...  995.00 
. 1,875.00 
.  6,000.00 
...  350.00 
.  1,575.00 
. 4,850.00 
...  175.00 
.  1,100.00 
...  850.00 
...  280.00 
...  220.00 
..  200.00 


[Please  take  note  that  all  prices  reported  in  “Show  Reports"  for  commems  are  wholesale  prices  unless 
otherwise  noted.  When  this  material  is  offered  for  resale  at  the  retail  level,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
price  increases  of  from  15%  to  30%  for  the  most  common  items  to  much  higher  markups  for  truly  scarce 
or  esoteric  material.] 


*  *  * 


[Editor’s  Note:  It  would  be  very  gratifying  if  Society  members,  when  purchasing  or  selling 
commemorative  s ,  attempt  to  transact  business  with  dealers  who  are  also  members.  Doing  so  would  be 
an  exceptionally  appropriate  way  to  thank  them  for  their  many  contributions  to  our  club.] 
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RECOMMENDED  READING 


by  Helen  L.  Carmody  (R-0007,  CA) 


Since  space  is  limited  in  this  particular  journal,  1  will  omit  lising  the 
various  articles  that  have  appeared  since  our  last  issue  of  The  Commemorative 
Trail ;  however,  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  how  important  it  is  that  you 
subscribe  to  the  following  numismatic  periodicals: 

COIN  age  magazine,  published  by  Miller  Magazines,  Inc.,  4880 
Market  Street,  Ventura,  CA  93003-7783;  $23  for  12  monthly  issues. 


Coins  magazine,  published  by  Krause  Publications,  Inc.,  700  East 
State  Street,  lola,  WI  54990;  $22.95  for  12  monthly  issues. 

The  Coin  Dealer  Newsletter  Monthly  Supplement,  published  by 
CDN,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  11099,  Torrance,  CA  90510;  the  weekly 
Greysheet —  including  the  Monthly  Supplement  and  Quarterly — is  $54.00  for  six  months  and  $98.00  tor  one  year; 
the  single-copy  price  of  the  Monthly  Supplement  is  $4.00. 

Coin  World  [P.  O.  Box  150,  Sidney,  OH  45365-0150]  is  published  weekly;  $28  for  52  weekly  issues. 

Numismatic  News  (published  by  Krause  Publications,  700  East  State  Street,  lola,  WI  54990)  is  $27.95  for 
52  issues. 

All  of  these  publications  feature  countless  supplements  to  the  knowledge  contained  in  commemorative 
references  already  residing  in  your  libraries.  I  hope  all  Society  members  subscribe  to  these  publications.  Support 
these  magazines  and  newspapers;  write  articles  and/or  letters  to  the  editor  to  share  your  knowledge  and  to  express 
your  views;  encourage  others  to  do  the  same!  The  printed  word  will  remain  tor  decades  to  come  to  spark  the 
interest  necessary  to  attract  new  collectors  to  perpetuate  our  hobby.  The  future  of  numismatics  depends  upon  all 
of  us. 


*  *  * 

CLUB  NEWS 

by  Helen  L.  Carmody  (R-007,  CA) 


The  “new”  ANA  Board  has  SUSCC  members  representing  the  best  in  numismatics,  if  I  do  say 
so  myself!  Your  votes  as  ANA  members  (and,  if  you  are  not  one,  why  aren’t  you?— just  send  me  your 
name  and  request  an  application;  it  will  be  forthcoming  by  return  mail)  were  essential  to  the  success  of 
our  respective  campaigns. 

Anthony  Swiatek  (R-0004,  NY)  [unopposed]  was  elected  vice  president.  Governors  are 
Helen  L.  Carmody  (R-0007,  CA)  [2,966  votes],  Will  Rossman  (R-2229,  TX)  [1.508  votes],  J.  T. 
Stanton  (R-0935,  GA)  [2,036  votes],  and  Scott  A.  Travers  (R-2212,  NY)  [2,041  votes]. 
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On  behalf  of  my  fellow  Board  members, 

I  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  for  your 
support  in  this  all-important  election.  You  can  be 
sure  this  Board  is  dedicated  to  providing 
exceptional  service  to  the  numismatic  community 
by  actively  promoting  knowledge  and  education, 
improving  the  image  of  the  ANA,  being 
accessible  to  our  membership,  and  working 
effectively  with  the  ANA  staff.  By  all  means, 
feel  free  to  express  your  views  to  every  one  of  us; 
it  necessary.  I'd  be  pleased  to  forward  any  mail 
to  my  fellow  governors.  As  in  the  past,  I  will 
endeavor  to  respond  to  every  member’s  concerns. 

The  Professional  Numismatists  Guild  also  has  new  officers,  and  I  am  very  much  pleased  to  advise 
that  SUSCC  members  comprise  their  elite  officials: 

Treasurer  is  Fred  C.  Weinberg  (R-1205,  CA),  and  secretary  is  Richard  J.  Schwary  (R-1273, 
CA).  Directors  include  Gary  Adkins  (R-2085,  MN),  John  W.  Dannreuther  (R-0021,  TN).  Ron  Gillio 
(R-2101,  CA),  Steve  Ivy  (R-1126  TX),  Richard  Schwary  and  Fred  Weinberg.  For  those  Society 
members  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  PNG,  the  group  promotes  numismatic  education.  More  than 
60,000  copies  of  the  illustrated  booklet,  77 he  Pleasure  of  Coin  Collecting ,  have  been  distributed  free  to 
the  public  the  past  four  years.  Each  member  agrees  to  adhere  to  a  strict  Code  of  Ethics,  and  the  PNG 
philosophy  has  held  true  tor  the  past  forty  years:  Knowledge,  Integrity,  Responsibility.  It  is  always  my 
pleasure  to  endorse  any  organization,  such  as  the  PNG,  which  espouses  such  valued  aims. 


*  *  * 


AWARDS!  AWARDS!  AWARDS! 


The  month  of  August  bestowed  a  wealth 
of  awards  on  SUSCC  members. 

Q.  David  Bowers  (R-0548,  NH)  received 
so  many  honors  at  the  ANA’s  104th  Anniversary 
Convention,  enumerating  them  may  take  this 
entire  column!  Included  were  the  Numismatic 
Literary  Guild  awards  for  Best  Column  in 
Numismatic  Newspapers,  “Joys  of  Collecting”; 
Bowers  and  Merena’s  The  Armand  Champa 
Library,  Part  I  as  Best  Auction  Catalog;  Bowers 
and  Merena  Galleries’  100th  Issue  of  Rare  Coin 
Review  as  the  Best  Dealer-published  Magazine  or 
Newspaper;  and,  most  importantly,  Dave’s 
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prestigious  award  as  ANA’s  Numismatist  of  the  Year.  As  we  all  know,  Dave  is  deserving  of  every 
recognition  that  comes  his  way.  He  is  always  ready  to  he  of  service  to  our  hobby. 

ANA  Medal  of  Merit  winners  were  Lonnie  T.  Cazin  (R-0454,  WY)  and  husband,  Roger  VV. 
c  a/in  (R-0855,  \\  V).  This  couple  is  a  true  credit  to  numismatics  and  to  our  Society! 

Beth  Deisher  (R-2017,  ON)  in  June  won  three  first-place  awards  in  the  general  or  specialized 
publications  competition  of  the  Ohio  Professional  Writers  Inc.  1995  statewide  communications  contest. 
The  tirst-pl ace  awards  were  for  an  editorial  about  the  closing  of  the  San  Francisco  Mint  Museum,  three 
examples  of  the  editorial/opinion  page,  and  three  examples  of  Coin  World  overall.  Congratulations  is 
also  due  Beth  on  being  a  recipient  of  this  year’s  ANA  Glenn  Smedley  Award  and  the  presitigious  NLG 
Clemy  Award.  This  had  to  be  Beth’s  finest  year  of  recognition  for  her  many  contributions  to 
numismatics! 

Frank  VV.  DuVall  took  home  numerous  honors  at  the  Blue  Ridge  Numismatic  Association  Show 
in  Georgia,  August  25-27:  tirst-  and  second-place  exhibit  honors  for  Medals  and  Tokens,  first  place  for 
U.S.  Coins,  second  place  in  Foreign  Coins,  and  Best  of  Show.  Such  recognition  was  definitely  due  our 
“Founding  Father”  and  worth  the  trip  to  Dalton! 

Bill  Fivaz  (LM-025,  GA)  was  accorded  the  ANA’s  highest  honor,  the  Farran  Zerbe  Award.  All 
who  know  Bill— and  I  must  venture  to  say  few  don’t— realize  this  acknowledgment  of  Bill’s  lifelong 
dedication  to  numismatics  was  one  on  which  even  the  ANA  Board  could  arrive  at  a  unanimous  decision! 

Mike  Fuljenz  (R-0002,  TX)  received  the  NLG  award  for  Best  Audio  Program  on  Numismatics. 
Mike  was  also  the  recent  recipient  of  an  ANA  Presidential  Award  for  his  relentless  promotion  of  the 
hobby.  As  early  members  of  the  Society  know,  Mike  was  a  moving  force  in  the  formation  of  our  club 
and  is  an  author  and  award-winning  professional  numismatist. 

David  L.  Ganz  (R-1688,  NY),  Paul  L.  Koppenhaver  (R-0700,  CA),  Michael  S.  Turrini  (L- 
031,  CA),  and  Robert  R.  Van  Ryzin  (R-1973,  VVI)  also  w'ere  deserved  recipients  of  the  Glenn  Smedley 
Award  at  the  ANA’s  104th  Anniversary  Convention. 

Danny  Hoflman  (J-073,  SC)  took  second  place  in  the  Ray  Byrne  Memorial  Literary  Award 
category  at  the  ANA  for  “Fathers  of  American  Engraving,”  which  appeared  in  the  September  1994  issue 
of  First  Strike. 

The  ANA  publication  awards  also  recognized  a  Society  member.  Bradley  S.  Karoleff  (R-0364, 
KY),  co-editor  of  The  John  Reich  Journal ,  was  the  recipient  of  the  second-place  award  in  the  category 
of  specialized  publications. 

David  Lisot  (R-0336,  TX)  was  honored  for  his  authorship  of  the  NLG  Best  Video  Presentation, 

“Peace  2000.” 

Joel  D.  Rettew  (R-0925,  CA),  collector  and  dealer,  was  also  a  recipient  of  a  recent  ANA 
Presidential  Award  for  his  generous  spirit  and  enthusiasm  in  advocating  the  hobby,  as  well  as  the  business 
of  numismatics. 
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Maurice  Rosen  (R-0450,  NY)  was  awarded  the  Lee  Martin’s  Founder’s  Award  for  Best 
Investment  Newsletter  for  his  The  Rosen  Numismatic  Advisory. 

Mark  Salzberg  (R-0388,  NJ)  and  John  Albanese  (R-1954,  NJ)  were  aeeorded  honors  for  the 
Best  All-Around  Portfolio,  NGC’s  “Photo  Proof.” 

J.  T.  Stanton  (R-0935,  GA)  received  the  first  Women  In  Numismatics  literary  award  for  his 
article  entitled  “Coin  Photography  Made  Easy,”  which  appeared  in  the  club’s  newsletter,  Winning  Ways. 
After  receiving  an  engraved  plaque,  J.  T.  requested  the  accompanying  cash  award  be  deposited  into  the 
ANA  Young  Numismatist  fund.  He  also  turned  over  the  remaining  funds  from  his  successful  ANA  Board 
campaign  donations  to  the  ANA,  to  be  used  for  YN  scholarships  to  the  annual  summer  conference. 
Certainly,  J.  T.  is  a  model  for  all  of  us  involved  in  numismatics  to  emulate,  and  he  deserves  our 
congratulations  for  all  of  his  services  on  behalf  of  our  hobby. 

The  Best  Television  Report  on  Numismatics  award  from  NLG  went  to  TV  News  12,  guest 
Anthony  Swiatek  (R-0004,  NY),  (who  again!  took  World  Series  of  Numismatics’  championship  honors). 

Scott  A.  Travers  (R-2212,  NY)  not  only  did  an  exceptional  job  in  his  many  contributions  to  the 
NLG  Bash  and  preparation  of  all  the  plaques  presented  but  received  the  award  for  Best  Specialized  Book 
on  Numismatic  Investments:  The  Coin  Collector’s  Survival  Manual,  Third  Edition. 

The  ANA’s  Numismatic  Art  Award  for  Excellence  in  Medallic  Sculpture  went  to  Patricia  Lewis 
Verani  (R-1697,  NH).  It  was  your  editor’s  pleasure  to  be  seated  next  to  Patricia  during  the  ANA 
banquet  and  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  catch  up  on  her  personal  and  professional  activities. 

Named  ANA’s  Outstanding  District  Delegates  at  the  District  Delegate  breakfast  were  Jerry 
Yahalom  (R-1060,  CA)  and  wife,  Mary  Yahalom  (R-1784,  CA).  Members  from  California  are  not 
only  very  active  in  the  ANA  Representative  Program  but  in  the  Society  as  well.  We  are  fortunate  to  have 
this  dynamic  couple  who  tirelessly  work  on  behalf  of  our  hobby. 

[Although  I  don’t  know  of  an  award  she  was  presented,  she  should  be  the  recipient  of  many. 
New  member,  Gail  Kraljevich  (R-2243,  PA),  was  ever  present  promoting  the  Original  Hobo  Nickel 
Society  as  well  as  giving  an  intensely  interesting  talk  on  that  subject  in  the  ANA’s  Numismatic  Theatre. 
Gail’s  many  services  to  the  hobby  include  her  intense  participation  in  the  ANA’s  summer  conference  each 
year  and  her  superior  work  with  Young  Numismatists,  not  only  there  but  during  the  entire  year.  Gail’s 
son,  John,  who  was  a  previous  member  of  the  SUSCC,  so  dominated  YN  exhibit  competition  in 
ANAheim  that  I’d  have  a  difficult  time  listing  all  of  his  awards  in  their  entirety.  This  mother-and-son 
duo  are  certainly  models  for  other  families;  their  dedication  to  the  hobby  is  exemplary.) 

Now  on  to  exhibit  winners  at  the  ANA... 

Lee  H.  Gong  (R-1777,  CA)  received  the  second-place  award  in  Numismatic  Errors  for  his 
exhibit,  “Missing  Clad  Coins.” 

Phil  Iversen  (R-1243,  CA)  must  have  almost  grown  tired  from  receiving  all  his  exhibit  awards 
at  the  ANA.  Included  were  second  place  for  “Indians  in  U.S.  Numismatics”  in  the  General  or 
Specialized  category,  second  place  for  “Numismatic  Vignettes  of  Our  Western  Heritage”  in  the  Western 
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Americana  category  and  first  place  for  “Exonumia  of  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge”  in  the  Local  Interest 
Numismatic  Material  category.  In  the  latter  category,  Donald  Young  (R-0671,  KY)  took  second-place 
honors  tor  "ANA  Convention  Badges  of  California.” 


C  harles  L.  \N  lute  (R-2160,  CA)  took  second-place  honors  in  U.  S.  Obsolete  Paper  Money  with 
his  exhibit  Indians  on  Obsolete  Bank  Notes”  as  well  as  second  place  in  Odd  &  Curious  Money  for  “Odd 
and  Curious  Money  of  Siam.” 

Congratulations  to  all  our  fine  members  for  their  active  participation  in  our  hobby! 


*  *  * 


NEW  MEMBERS 


A  big  Welcome!  to  the  following  individuals  who  joined  our 
club  since  the  publication  of  the  Winter/Spring  1995  issue  of  The  Trail. 
Thanks  to  all  Society  members  who  are  indicated  as  their  proposers. 


Now  is  a  critical  time  for  our  club,  and  all  of  us  should  make  a 
special  effort  to  recruit  new  members.  Please  take  a  few  minutes  to  ask 
friends  or  colleagues  whether  they  too  would  enjoy  being  part  of  the 
Society. 


Carr,  Benjamin  L.  .. 

Ellis,  Michael  L . 

Frohman,  Bruce  R.  . 
Harney,  Daniel  VV.  . 
Helfrich,  Trude  M.  . 

Kendall,  Dan  F . 

Kestner,  Brian  G.  ... 

Kraljevich,  Gail  . 

Murray,  Daniel  J.  ... 
Reedholm,  Edwin  L. 
Taylor,  Robert  C.  ... 

Walker,  Dan  . 

Wilcox,  Steve  . 

Willis,  Cliff . 


..  Proposed  by  James  J.  Dooley 
Proposed  by  Helen  L.  Carmody 
Proposed  by  Helen  L.  Carmody 
Proposed  by  Helen  L.  Carmody 
Proposed  by  Helen  L.  Carmody 
Proposed  by  Frank  W.  DuVall 
Proposed  by  Helen  L.  Carmody 
Proposed  by  Helen  L.  Carmody 
Proposed  by  Helen  L.  Carmody 
Proposed  by  Helen  L.  Carmody 
Proposed  by  Frank  W.  DuVal  1 
Proposed  by  Helen  L.  Carmody 
Proposed  by  William  R.  Wilcox 
Proposed  by  Frank  W.  DuVall 


*  *  * 
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DONATIONS 


By  their  extremely  generous  and  thoughtful  donations,  the  following  individuals  have  contributed 
toward  enabling  our  Society  to  provide  members  with  the  “best  buy  in  numismatics”: 


$0.00  to  $24,99 

Barosko,  Thomas  M. 
Clark,  Jerrod 
Dronzek,  John  E. 
Fahy,  Stephen  R. 

Iversen,  Phil 
Kinslow,  Robert  A. 
Krogsdale,  Larry  A. 


$25.00  to  $49.99 

Bauman,  Gerald  L. 
Kam,  Irving 


$50.00  to  $74-. 99 

Craig,  Brian  M. 
Horning,  Charles  D. 
Mitchell,  Richard  P. 


$75.00  to  $99.99 
Salzberg,  Mark 


[Editor’s  Note:  The  above-indicated  members,  as  well  as  others  mentioned  in  this  issue,  have 
definitely  gone  “above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty”  in  supporting  our  Society’.  If  it  were  not  for  these 
additional  donations— and  because  of  increased  printing  and  postage  costs— our  dues  would  definitely 
have  to  be  increased.  Each  extra  dollar  is  put  to  good  use;  you  can  be  assured  our  officers  are  not 
lavishing  themselves  with  expensive  dinners  or  perks  of  any  kind.  For  the  most  part,  not  even  all  our 
immediate  expenses  are  reimbursed.  It  is  particularly  obvious  to  me,  when  working  late  into  the  night, 
that  no  amount  of  money  in  the  world  would  be  worth  the  effort,  time,  stress  and  strain  imposed  upon 
our  officers  to  get  our  publication  issued  and  membership  cards  sent  on  as  relatively  a  timely  basis  as 
we  do.  There  is  one  particular  area  in  which  our  Society ;  does  need  help  by  everyone  able  to  assist  us; 
not  only  are  we  always  in  need  of  articles  for  our  journal,  but  we  are  desperately  in  need  of  speakers  at 
our  meetings  during  major  coin  shows.  Please  volunteer  your  services!] 
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the  end  of  this  trail  and  the  beginning  of  the  next 


by  Helen  L.  Carmody  (R-0007,  CA) 


We  now  draw  to  the  close  of  this  issue  of  7 Tie  Commemorative  Trail.  Believe  it  is  not,  I  worked 
on  this  journal  intermittently  during  the  summer.  However,  as  I  am  putting  finishing  touches  on  it,  I 
realize  (considering  its  being  sent  to  Alabama  and  being  finalized  by  our  printer),  it  will  be  October 
before  you  receive  your  Summer  Issue! 

\  ou  have  my  most  sincere  apologies.  With  my  ANA  Board  work,  the  ANAheim  convention, 
a  Board  meeting  the  following  month  in  Colorado  Springs,  recording  all  the  dues  that  have  been  arriving 
in  my  mailbox,  then  transmitting  them  to  our  treasurer  and  answering  all  the  Society  mail,  our  local 
Golden  State  Show  last  weekend,  my  numerous  responsibilities  in  caring  for  my  mother  and  other  duties, 
I  did  the  best  I  could.  For  some  reason,  I  received  an  unusual  number  of  diskettes  for  this  journal,  which 
my  computer  could  not  read,  so  I  had  a  lot  of  inputting  to  do.  Right  now,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  I  am  on  my  way  to  a  copying  facility  to  Xerox  this  issue  before  FedExing  it  to  Frank  Du  Vail 
tomorrow.  I  have  yet  to  determine  how  to  place  some  illustrations  that  don’t  blend  well  with  the  text  of 
several  columns.  A  “professional’’  certainly  could  do  it  more  easily,  but  I’m  still  an  amateur  at  this  and 
try  to  send  our  printer  camera-ready  copy  to  decrease  the  cost  of  the  journal’s  being  published.  I  do  want 
to  say  that  Frank  DuVall  is  a  wonderful  asset  to  me,  as  he  is  my  “official  proofreader”  as  well  as  giver 
of  moral  support.  Thanks,  Frank,  more  than  you  know! 

I  do  need  lengthy  articles  for  the  Fall  Issue,  on  which  I  plan  to  start  immediately  after  the  Long 
Beach  Expo.  I'm  going  to  approach  that  edition  a  little  more  leisurely;  if  I  don’t,  the  Society  will 
definitely  have  to  find  another  editor.  Ideally,  it  will  be  out  sometime  after  the  Hawaii  State  Numismatic 
Association  Convention  in  November.  Then  I’ll  begin  to  worry  about  the  Winter  Issue. 

In  our  next  journal  we’ll  have  some  great  submissions  from  Harry  Forman,  an  article  by  James 
Dooley  (which  I  could  have  used  in  this  issue  but  couldn't  read  the  diskette;  I  may  just  have  to  retype 
the  entire  feature,  which  is  rather  lengthy),  the  continuation  of  the  Iowa  series  by  Michael  S.  Turrini, 
and,  hopefully,  articles  by  Dave  Bowers,  Steve  Devlin  (isn't  his  research  amazing?),  and  Anthony 
Swiatek.  How  about  it,  gentlemen?  Numismatic  News  has  also  sent  me  some  wonderful  cartoons  by  Bill 
King  relating  to  commemoratives,  and  I’m  eager  to  include  them  in  our  publication.  Any  and  all  articles 
and  tillers  would  be  very  welcome! 

I  certainly  hope  to  see  your  by-line  in  the  Fall  Issue! 

Jane  Benson  has  done  a  marvelous  job  in  sending  your  membership  cards  to  you.  As  one 
member  put  it  in  a  recent  letter  to  me,  “As  Shakespeare  might  have  said,  ‘Tis  better  to  receive  it  late 
than  never  to  receive  it  at  all'  about  our  membership  cards.”  [Thanks,  Rick!] 

Until  the  next  time,  may  you  enjoy  your  studies  and  become  involved  in  our  Society  as  much  as 
your  schedules  permit.  Our  club  will  benefit,  and  you  will  too! 


HELEN 


This  page  is  in  tribute  to  Don  Carmody; 
dedicated  by  Irving  Karti. 
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NOTES 


Application  for  Membership 

Society  For  U  S. 
Commemorative  Coins 

P.O.  Box  302 

Huntington  Beach,  CA  92648 

************** 

/  hereby  make  application  for  membership  in 

the  Society  For  U.  S.  Commemorative  Coins, 

subject  to  the  bylaws  of  said  Society.  My 

yearly  dues  (August  to  August  of  each  year 

at  $20. 00  per  Adult  and  $8. 00  per  Junior) 

are  included  with  this  application  in  the 

form  of  cash  check. 

Check  one:  Adult  Q  Junior 

Please  Print  or  Type 

Last  name 

First  name  M  l. 

Street 

City 

State  Zip  Code 

Daytime  Telephone  (  )  — 

Signature  of  Applicant 

Date 

Signature  of  Proposer  Member  Number 

Birth  Date  -  Junior  members  only 

Signature  of  Parent  or  Legal  Guardian 

Application  for  Membership 

Society  For  U.S. 
Commemorative  Coins 

P.O.  Box  302 

Huntington  Beach,  CA  92648 

************** 

/  hereby  make  application  for  membership  in 

the  Society  For  U.S.  Commemorative  Coins, 

subject  to  the  bylaws  of  said  Society.  My 

yearly  dues  (August  to  August  of  each  year 

at  $20. 00  per  Adult  and  $8. 00  per  Junior) 

are  included  with  this  application  in  the 

form  of  cash  check. 

Check  one:  Q]  Adult  Q]  Junior 

Please  Print  or  Type 

Last  name 

First  name  M.l. 

Street 

City 

State  Zip  Code 

Daytime  Telephone  (  )  - 

Signature  of  Applicant 

Date 

Signature  of  Proposer  Member  Number 

Birth  Date  -  Junior  members  only 

Signature  of  Parent  or  Legal  Guardian 

Application  for  Membership 

Society  For  U.S. 
Commemorative  Coins 

P.O.  Box  302 

Huntington  Beach,  CA  92648 

************** 

/  hereby  make  application  for  membership  in 

the  Society  For  U.S.  Commemorative  Coins, 

subject  to  the  bylaws  of  said  Society.  My 

yearly  dues  (August  to  August  of  each  year 

at  $20. 00  per  Adult  and  $8. 00  per  Junior) 

are  included  with  this  application  in  the 

form  of  cash  check. 

Check  one:  Q  Adult  Junior 

Please  Print  or  Type 

Last  name 

First  name  M.L 

Street 

City 

State  Zip  Code 

Daytime  Telephone  (  )  - 

Signature  of  Applicant 

Date 

Signature  of  Proposer  Member  Number 

Birth  Date  -  Junior  members  only 

Signature  of  Parent  or  Legal  Guardian 

